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A Bit of Gallantry. 


BY EMILY LENNOX, 
Author of “ Wedded to Misery,” etc., etc, 


‘¢Can’t you possibly 
give us a berth amy- 
where?” Miss Hol- 
royd asked the pas- 
senger agent on the 
morning the Servia 
sailed.. ‘‘We must 

go to- 

day. We 

have 


little 


is sick—dyin 
haps, in a ‘French 
convent, and =§ we 
must Bet there at 
once.’ 
The agent was' not 
a little moved by the limpid, tear-moist 
eyes of pansy blue that were turned 
towards him. He would have given a 
great deal to have helped her out, but 
what could he do? The Servia was 
packed with passengers en route for the 
Paris Exposition. There wasn’t a bunk 
or even a sofa empty. Every passage 
had been sold a week previous. 
‘*T am very sorry, miss,’’ he replied 
kindly, ‘‘ but I really can't, you know.” 
‘It don’t matter, if we haven’t any 
place to sleep,” she urged. ‘*We have 
steamer chairs and we can stay on deck.”’ 
‘*That’s against the rules,’’ said the 


per- 


agent, regretfully. ‘‘ We are not allowed 


‘to sell more tickets than there are accom- 


elderly lady who stood near. 


modations.”’ 

‘‘It is of no use, then, mamma,”’ the 
girl said, desperately, turning to an 
‘* We can’t 
go on this steamer.’ 

Her companion burst into tears. 

‘¢ But Alice is dying!’’ she sobbed. 
‘*[ must get to her, Genevieve, tell them 
I must go! They surely won’t have the 


- heart to keep me here.” 


‘« Hush, mamma, dear,”’ said the young 
girl, soothingly, as she drew her mother 
aside. ‘*Don’t give way here, there’s 


-a dear mamma! Don’t, please don’t cry!” 


sister . 
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A gentleman who had stood just back 
of Genevieve when she interviewed the 
agent, now stepped up to the window. 
There was a ‘few mometit’s parley and 
then he turned to hurry after the would- 
be passengers. 

‘«T_beg pardon !”” he began, raising 
his hat with an unmistakably English air. 
‘‘ But—if you want to go out so awfully 
bad on the Servia, you can have my 
passage. It is nothing but a sofa, lam 
sorry to say, and rather poor; but they’ll 
double up somehow, I’m sure ; SO one of 
you can go, anyhow.” 

‘¢Oh,”’ said Genevieve eagerly, ‘* you 
are very kind, sir! But it is too much to 
ask of you.” 

‘*Not at all,’’ he answered lightly. 
‘« Tt is not the least consequence whether 
I go ornot. I can just as well wait for 
the next steamer, and I understand that 
your business is urgent.” 
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‘« My little daughter is dying!’’ Mrs. 
Holroyd interrupted hysterically. ‘I 
must go. You are very kind, sir. I will 
accept your offer gratefully. Genevieve, 
I will go to Alice. You can follow me. 
If anything happened to her, I should 
never forgive myself, if I were not by her 
death- bed.’’ 

The poor girl looked bewildered. 

‘«But, mamma,’’ she began doubtfully— 

**It is very kind of the gentleman,”’ 
Mrs. Holroyd interrupted; ‘‘ very kind, 
indeed. Genevieve, you must have our 
baggage separated. We have only an 
hour, you know.”’ 

**If I can be of any service,’’ the 
stranger said timidly, as he handed 
Mrs. Holroyd his card, which she in turn 
passed to Genevieve. 

‘« George Julian Blenleigh Hamilton,” 
she read, and thought that whoever this 
Englishman might be, he certainly was 
very polite. 

‘¢Thanks,’’ said Mrs. Holroyd in a 
nervous way. ‘‘ My cards are in my 


bag, and I can’t get at them; but my 


name is Holroyd, and this is my eldest 
daughter, Genevieve.’ 

Mr. Hamilton raised his hat, and un- 
covered a handsome head that was 
crowned by a mass of close-cropped, 
curly, brown hair. He looked at Gene- 
vieve with a faint smile, 

‘*Good !”” he thought. ‘‘ Miss Hol- 
royd will go over in the steamer with me. 
Virtue is its own reward in this case, 
certainly. I never saw such a pretty girl 
in my life.” 

Genevieve returned his salute with a 
strange fluttering of the heart. She was 
frightened by this strange situation. Her 
mother was about to leave her alone, and 
this man with the dark, speaking eyes 
seemed suddenly to grow so near her. 

‘Mr. Hamilton,’”’ said Mrs. Holroyd 
impulsively, ‘‘ I trust you will look after 
my daughter a bit. You are a stranger, 
but I see you are a gentleman, and Gene- 
vieve has never been thrown on her own 
resources before. It is very irregular, I 
know, but—”’ 

‘¢ Mamma,’’ began Genevieve in a low 
tone, ‘‘ pray don’t trouble the gentleman 
with looking after me.”’ 

‘¢T assure you, Mrs. Holroyd,’’ he 
hastened to say, ‘‘it will give me great 
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pleasure to assist Miss Holroyd in any way.” 

This was how it came about that the 
Servia sailed without Genevieve, and 
when the Ga/atea followed in her track, 
Genevieve was traveling alone, save for 
the assiduous but respectful attentions of 
Mr. Hamilton. 

The weather was bad at the very out- 
set, and Genevieve did not leave her 
state-room till the close of the second 
day. Hamilton was coming down the 
gangway into the cabin when he met 
her, pale and very much the worse of 
the weather. 

‘«T am glad to see you out,”’ he said, 
his face brightening. 

‘I could not stand it any longer be- 
low,’”’ she replied with a gesture of dis- 
gust. ‘It is too hot and crowded.” 

‘Let me help you up on deck,” he 
said as the vessel gave a lurch and seated 
them both without ceremony on the 
cabin benches. ‘‘ How she does roll, to- 
day! There’s no end of sea on.’ 

‘‘T knew there was no end of misery 
aboard,’’ said Genevieve, allowing him 
to help her up the gangway. ‘‘Oh, dear! 
Isn’t this dreadful !’’ 

This time she was thrown against the 
hand-rail, and sat down abruptly on one 
of the brass steps of the gangway. 

‘« Take courage,’’ said Hamilton. ‘If 
you can only get up on deck, you'll be 
all right. There isn’t a lady there, and 
they do make such a mistake. One feels 
better in the air, and the ocean is splendid. 
We are going to have a regular rough and 
tumble to-night, I fancy.” 

‘¢Oh,”’ said Genevieve quickly, ‘‘ do 
you think it is going to storm?” 

‘¢ Are you afraid ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied, getting up. ‘I 
have always wanted to see a storm on the 
ocean—not a very bad storm, that is, 
you know.” 

‘¢A sort of a theatrical storm,’’ said 
Hamilton as he helped her out. The 
cabin door blew shut with a bang and 
caught Genevieve’s blue draperies. 

‘*T can’t unfasten it,’’ she said help- 
lessly. ‘‘I wonder what makes me so 
weak ?”’ 

‘*You have been victimized by the 
most awful monster of the deep,”’ said 
Hamilton as he led her to a steamer- 
chair. ‘‘There now! Let me tuck you in!” 
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Genevieve felt the ccmfort of it almost 
instantly. The warm soft rug enveloped 
her, and the wind dashed the cool spray 
inst her face. 
‘‘ This is very much better than being 
down below,’’ she said with a contented 


igh. 

el should say so! I always stay on 
deck as much as I can.”’ 

‘You have crossed very often, I sup- 

a? 

«« Five or six times.”’ 

‘‘ You Englishmen always travel about 
so! American men never take the time, 
you know. I always thought it was very 
stupid of them.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know!”’ said Hamilton 
gravely. “I rather like your American 
men of business—not too much business, 
youknow. Ihave never done anything. I 
am going home now to get at something.”’ 

‘¢ What would you like to do?”’ Gene- 
vieve asked with some interest. 

‘Tt is not that so much as what I can 
do,” said Hamilton with a short laugh. 
‘‘My mother won’t let me go into trade, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘Do Englishmen have to mind their 
mothers?’’ said Genevieve naively. 

Hamilton flushed slightly. 

‘‘That depends,”’ he replied. ‘‘My 
brother don’t. He’s the eldest and he 
gets everything, you know; so everybody 
has to stand around for him—even 
mother. But I’m the second son, and I 
don’t get anything, except what Hugh 
and my mother allow me. My mcther 
has her own property, of course, but I’m 
a poor pensioner.”’ 


‘‘T shouldn’t think you’d like that,’’. 


said Genevieve in her outspoken way. 

‘I don’t. I’msick of it. That’s the 
treason why I am going home now. I am 
going to establish some sort of inde- 
pendence, It might not be so bad, you 
know, but my mother is a little off about 
some things, and she thinks I have bad 
tastes, and it gets too hot for me some- 
times.”’ 

Gerevieve burst out laughing. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ he said 
quickly. ‘* What are you laughing at?’’ 

‘*T am laughing at you. You English- 
men are so funny—I mean the way you 
talk about your relations. We never do 
that,—we Americans.”’ 


A BIT OF GALLANTRY. 
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‘« Why, what did I say?” 
‘*You oughtn’t to talk about your 
mother like that,’’ Genevieve continued, 
and then she stopped with a flush on her 
face. ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ she stam- 
mered. ‘‘I believe I have been im- 
pertinent enough to lecture you.” 

‘¢ Oh, go on, please! I’m used to it. 
The fact is, I like it.’’ 

‘*] haven’t lectured anybody since 
Alice went away—poor little Alice! 
She is my sister, you know—the one who 
is ill.”’ 

‘* Are you very fond of her?’’ 

‘‘Very. I feel as if I should never say 
a harsh word to her again, if she is only 
spared to us.”’ 

The ready tears welled up in her eyes, 
and she turned her head away. Hamilton 
felt very sorry and wished he could com- 
fort her, but, like most men, he only 
knew one way—to put his arms around 
her and kiss away her tears. He couldn’t 
do that, however, so he sighed and was 
silent, till suddenly the vessel gave a 
lurch, and there was a great swish 
of water on deck, which came running 
about Genevieve’s chair in little rills and 
ripples. 

‘¢ We'll have to get out of this,”’ said 
Hamilton rising. ‘‘ She’s got an awful list 
on to-day, and we’re in for a ducking.” 

Genevieve got up and let him pilot 
her on the other side. The wind was 
blowing high by this time, and the sea 
had begun to mutter in an angry way. 

‘¢ It is beautiful—isn't it?’’ she said, 
looking over the dark expanse of water. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ Hamilton replied, with his 
back to the sea and his eyes fixed upon 
her face. ‘‘ It is very beautiful.” “ 

This first playful spurt of the sea that 
drove them to the other side, was the be- 
ginning of a momentous episode in the 
history of the Ga/atea. The storm which 
Hamilton predicted as a ‘rough and 
tumble ’’ broke that night in unforeseen 
fury. Those who longed to see a storm 
at sea, had their wish that night. The 
steamer was never once in actual danger 
of ship-wreck, but the wind played sad 
havoc with her rigging. When morning 
dawned, not a sail was left, and, worst 
of all, the Ga/atea, driven out of her 
course by wind and wave, had breken 
her propeller, and lay there, bobbing 
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about in a helpless way on the still 
riotous water. 

‘*Well!”’ said Hamilton, in a very 
cheerful way, considering the circum- 
stances. ‘* Do you know what we are in 
for now?’”’ 

‘‘I think that everything that can 
happen to us, has happened, unless 














“ 


we founder,’’ said Genevieve in a re- 
signed way. 

«*Come up on deck and see the ruins,”’ 
Hami‘ton suggested. 

The deck was covered with splinters 
and broken timber. Windows were 
smashed, and one hatchway was in 
pretty bad shape. The chairs had been 
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carried away en masse. There were on 
two ventilators left. 
Genevieve surveyed it all in silence, 
‘¢ How long, do you suppose, we sh; 
be in getting to Liverpool?’’ she asked, 
‘‘T should be afraid to say. We 
out of our course. We must trust 
luck for some one to tow us in.”’ 








YES,’ HAMILTON REPLIED WITH HIS EYES ON HER FACE ; ‘IT IS BEAUTIFUL.” 


‘¢ And Alice may die—she may be it 
her grave long before I reach England,” 
said Genevieve with a sob. 

“‘Oh, I hope not!”’’ sa'd Hamilton, 


feeling quite miserable. ‘‘ You said she 
had typhoid fever. People get well of 
that—lots of people.”’ 

‘‘I am glad mamma is not here,” 
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Genevieve resumed with some comfort. 
« How dreadful it would have been for 
her to be detained !”’ 

The passengers on the Ga/atea reached 
Liverpool much belated. A vessel bound 
for Stockholm picked up the disabled 
steamer and towed her into that port, 
whence the passengers made their various 
ways as best they could. Genevieve 
telegraphed at once to her mother, who 
was naturally in a frantic state when the 
Galatea was fourteen days overdue. 

Mr. Hamilton had looked after her 
baggage as best he could, and she was 
ready to start for Paris on the day after 
she landed. But a telegram from her 
mother stopped her. 

‘¢Donot come,”’ it ran. ‘‘We start this 
morning. Alice better. Am _ bringing 
her home. Meet me on board the 


Etruria, next voyage.”’ 

‘*My sister is well enough to go 
home,’’ Genevieve cried joyfully. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma is going right on.’’ 

‘¢But the Z¢ruria has just sailed,’’ said 
Hamilton, glancing at the message she 
had handed him. ‘‘ She won’t be in port 


again for three weeks.”’ 

‘‘ Why that is funny !”’ Genevieve ex- 
claimed in a startled way. ‘* What shall 
«Ido here for three weeks? Why didn’t 
mamma let me go on to Paris?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’’ Hamilton 
answered dubiously. ‘‘ Which way is she 
coming? ”’ 

‘*’m sure I don’t know! That is 
every line I’ve had from her, and you 
see how explicit that is. If I. knew 
which way she was coming, I could go 
and meet her. I don’t see why she is 
starting so long ahead, anyhow.”’ 

** May be your sister is too ill to travel 
fast. I suppose they will go just a little 
way each day, or may be every other day, 
and rest in between.” 

‘¢ Mamma will never be able to manage 
by herself,’ said Genevieve in distress. 
‘* Besides, what am I to do here? It is 
very eccentric, you know, my being here 
alone for three weeks. What will people 
say ? ” 

‘*Oh, you mustn’t stay here,’’ Hamil- 
ton said quickly. ‘‘I’ll tell you. You 
must go right to Liverpool. I am going 
right on, you know. You can have your 
luggage sent, and then you can come 
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up to Hamilton—that is, if you will be 
so kind as to honor our little village with 
your presence. It is not much of a place, 
but there is a very decent inn there, and 
it is very nice and quiet. My mother 
will call on you, of course, and then—” 

He did not add what he hoped, for he 
never felt quite sure of his mother. What 
he thought was, that an invitation to 
Hamilton House would probably be forth- 
coming, and then there would be three 
happy weeks in his old home, weeks that 
might lead to a new and tender hope— 
he hardly knew what. . 

‘« Really,’”’ said Genevieve with a blush, 
“TI ought not to think of such a thing. 
You know,’’ she added with a smile, 
‘¢we have never been yen . intro- 
duced.” ' 

Hamilton made an impatient gesture. 

‘* That sounds like an English girl’s 
excuse,’’ he said contemptuously. ‘‘I 
thought you were above such things. If 
you want any credentials, there are lots 
of people whom I know in. Liverpool, 
and—”’ 

‘¢ Now, you are the silly one!”’’ cried 
Genevieve, ‘‘ After all your goodness to 
me, I do not need any one to tell me you 
are a gentleman.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then,”’ said he with energy, 
‘* will you come?’”’ 

‘¢Yes. It is very good of you to ask 
me, and I it isso tempting. It gives 
me the horrors to think of three lonely 
weeks in Liverpool.” 

Hamilton brightened up instantly. 

‘It is awfully good of you to come,’ 
he said. ‘‘I will try and make it as jolly 
as I can for you.” * 

Genevieve left that afternoon for Liver- 
pool. Two days later, she found herself 
in a quaint little old-time hostelry, known 
as the Hamilton Arms. If she had had 
any lingering doubts of her escort’s iden- 
tity or position, they were banished now. 
The name of Hamilton overshadowed 
everything. George Hamilton’s elder 
brother was a lord ! 

«¢ And he never said a word about it!” 
Genevieve exclaimed when she heard in 
the inn a great deal about the dignity 
and wealth of Hamilton House. ‘‘That 
was nice of him, I think! ”’ 

Hamilton had gone right home to pay 
his devoirs to his mother. 
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‘‘Well!’’ said that somewhat crisp 
old lady. ‘‘ The bad penny has turned 
up again, has it?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I’m back again, and I have 
come to stay this time,’’ Hamilton replied 
as though he were used to such greetings. 

*‘T doubt if Hugh will want you 
around here a// the time,’’ she said un- 
graciously. 

‘I’m not going to bother Hugh, 
mother,’’ he replied with some resent- 
ment. ‘‘I’m going to get to work now 
and do something.” 

‘¢Humph !”’ said her ladyship. ‘‘ You 
have just come from America, you say.’’ 

‘¢Yes; and, mother, there is a young 
lady, a Miss Holroyd, down at the Arms, 
whom I wish you would call on—to day, 
if possible. She came over with me in 
the Galatea, and 34 

‘*Came over with you!”’ cried Lady 
Hamilton sharply. ‘‘Is she there alone?’’ 

Hamilton explained in full and ended 
by saying, he hoped that his mother 
would ask Miss Holroyd to stay at Hamil- 
ton House. 

‘¢T shan’t do anything of the kind!” 
she replied flatly. ‘‘Upon my word, 
George, you ask me to do some very 
queer things. What do you know about 
her? Why didn’t she go into a Jension, 
or get some one to chaperone her? These 
Americans are very eccentric! How do 
I know what kind of a person she is? 
Ask her to Hamilton House? Indeed, I 
shall not, sir! I think you ask a great 
deal when you want me to call on her, 
to say nothing of wanting me to ask her 
up here. Hugh wouldn’t hear of it.’’ 

‘*T am sure,’’ said Hamilton flushing 
hotly, ‘‘ the house would be honored by 
her presence. You ought to know me 
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well enough, mother, to believe that | 
would not ask you to call upon Miss Hol- 
royd, if she were not a lady in every way 
worthy of your acquaintance.” 

‘«¢ You seem very much taken with her,” 
said her ladyship bluntly. ‘I suppose 
you have tangled yourself up in some 
silly love affair and made a fool of your- 
self?” 

Hamilton drew himself up proudly. 

‘‘T am not ashamed to own that I have 
fallen in love with Miss Holroyd,’’ he 
said looking his mother fairly in the face, 

‘‘And you want to marry her, I sup- 
pose?’’ cried Lady Hamilton excitedly, 

‘I certainly do, mother. I hope to 
marry Miss Holroyd. I desire nothing 
more than that.’ 

‘¢You’re a fool, George! ’’ her lady- 
ship retorted in despair. ‘‘ A vulgar, 
low-born American, no doubt! Has the 
girl any money ?’”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know, mother,”’ 

Her ladyship shrieked aloud. 

‘*Don’t know! What in Heaven’s 
name do you expect to live on?’ Do you 
expect Hugh and me to keep you both?” 

‘*No! I certainly do not expect 
that,’’ said Hamilton quickly. ‘‘I shall 
not marry until Ifcan afford it.”’ 

Lady Hamilton replied with a scornful 
laugh. 

‘‘ Well, mother,’’ he said rather 
anxiously, ‘‘ you will go to call on her 
—won’t you?”’ 

‘*T’ll see about it,’’ was all he could 
get out of her ladyship. Nevertheless, 
she did call upon Genevieve. Curiosity 
got the better of her opinions, and she 
landed in the little drawing-room at the 
Arms, towards the close of the afternoon. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Autumn. 


BY L. R. BAKER. 


¢ SMILING, beautiful, wonderful world, 

Flashes of sunshine, glimmers of gold, 
A laughing song in the babbling brook, 
A siory so often told, 

Overhead leaves that nestle and crash, 

Great brown nuts dropping down at our feet, 

And all around us the windy day 

Tenderfully playful and boisterously sweet. 


A soft, sad note from a forest bird, 
Plaintively, trembling, sweeping along, 
And into our careless and happy hearts 
A sorrow creeps with the song. 

For oh! over the beautiful hills, 
Through the purple and gold of the land, 
There is coming the queen of the snow, 
Close clasping the North wind’s hand. 





Marah. 


BY AGNES N. DALAND. 


«« She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three passes through the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She looked down to Camelot. 


Out flew the web and floated wide, 

The mirror cracked from side to side, 

‘The curse is come upon me!’ cried 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


9» HE stood looking listlessly 
) outover the broad expanse 
of water, a tall, slender 
girl, rather pretty under 
any circumstances, with 
all that dark hair falling 
over her shoulders, and 
with those straight, deli- 
cate features; but seen 
thus, with the rugged is- 
land as the back-ground, 
and the St. Lawrence flow- 
ing at her feet, she ap- 
peared a very princess of 
romance, a creature trans- 
cendently lovely. 

But Marah was quite ignorant of the 
service these accessories did her, and 
neither island nor river was in the slight- 
est degree interesting to her. It is pos- 
sible to grow tired of even very beautiful 
objects if one sees nothing else, and for 
twenty years Marah had looked upon the 
same scene, and never in all her young 
life had her eyes rested upon a different 
prospect. 

She stood perfectly motionless, until a 
shrill voice from the house a few rods 
away called her in. 

A wrinkled old woman met her on the 
threshold. 

‘*I called you twice, Mademoiselle,”’ 
she said complainingly in French. ‘‘ You 
grow more inattentive every day.’’ 

‘¢What does it matter, Nannette?’’ 
asked the girl carelessly. ‘‘ There is 
nothing to do here but eat the usual three 
meals,—-or four, if the humor takes one. 


Why is it a matter of such importance 
that I should be on time?” 

‘There it is again!” replied the 
woman peevishly. ‘‘ You will not speak 
the good French which was your own 
papa’s language, but use always the bar- 
barous English, which is fit only for 
traders.”’ 

A shade of disgust crossed the girl’s 
face, and she said with a curl of her lip: 
‘*T speak my own language, the language 
of my mother; and if the English is fit 
only for traders, the French should be 
used only by play actors.” 

Nannette’s withered cheek flushed, and 
her black eyes flashed, but she had no 
command of language; so she left her 
young mistress to her own thoughts, tak- 
ing her revenge by retiring to the kitchen, 
and allowing ‘‘Mademoiselle’’ to serve 
herself at her evening meal. 

Mademoiselle did not notice the omis- 
sion. She sat toying with her teaspoon, 
and looking into vacancy. At last she 
abandoned the untasted supper, and walk- 
ing to the widow, said in clear tones: 
‘«If something does not happen, I shall 
go mad or drown myself.’’ 

Something was going to happen that 
very night. Marah did not know that 
her destiny was coming fast upon her. 
She only knew that she was desperate, 
that her spirit was impatient to break the 
bonds which now held it, and to fly to 
something higher. 

The night deepened. Marah sat still 
looking out in the great darkness. 

Suddenly the girl leaned forward and 
listened intently. What could Robert be 
about down by the water at this hour 
which he always spent quietly smoking 
beside the kitchen fire? There was 
considerable noise and apparently some 
confusion at the river side. 

Marah rose after a few minutes’ peering 
into the darkness, and went outside. She 
heard both Robert’s voice and Nannette’s 
sharp tones. They were evidently in 
some trouble. 

As she drew near she heard Nannette’s 
cracked voice in shrill remonstrance : 
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‘¢You must not let her come. Go and 
stop her! The master would not like it.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense !’’ was Robert’s reply. 
‘‘We can do nothing without her, and 
you know it. How can a dead man’s 
anger harm us?”’ 

‘¢ What is the matter, Robert?’’ asked 
Marah, passing Nannette with a quiet lit- 
tle gesture of command and pavsing at the 
water’s edge. 

But she hardly needed his answer. 
Drawn up close to the island, in the quiet 
little harbor, was a small row-boat, and 
within lay a man, fallen forward upon 
his face as though he had received a blow 
or had been overcome by some sudden 
attack of pain while rowing. 

Robert explained low and briefly: ‘1 
found him here, Mademoiselle, a few 
minutes ago. I remembered that I had 
left my rake in the lower part of the 
garden, and when I came for it, behold ! 
I see the dark shape in the water, and 
when I go up to it, I see it as you see it 
now, Mademoiselle, only that I have tied 
the boat that it may not float away.’’ 

Marah listened impatiently. 


‘¢And how much longer would you 
and Nannette have left that man lying 
there without help, if I had not heard 
you? Lift him out and bring him to the 
house immediately, and see if we can yet 
save him.” 

Marah had never spoken so in her life 


before. Nannette, who had domineered 
and scolded all her life, and had seemed 
to maintain an easy control over a care- 
less, yielding girl, felt now that her 
mistress was speaking. Without a word 
she and Robert raised the figure between 
them and carried it to the house. 

‘¢ Put him in the front room up-stairs,”’ 
was the brief command, when they had 
all three reached the cottage. 

Nannette’s face expressed rebellion, 
but her hands did not refuse to perform 
her young mistress’ bidding. With 
Robert she toiled up the stair-case, only 
muttering under her breath: 

‘‘The master’s own room! What 
would he say if he were here to see ?’”’ 

When the passive figure had been laid 
upon the bed, Robert brought a light. 
Nannette bent over and examined the 
stranger. It was evident that he was 
merely in a swoon, and, this fact ascer- 
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tained, the old woman, still in grim 
silence, took measures for restoring him 
to consciousness. It was some time be- 
fore this could be done; finally the 
stranger opened his eyes and looked in- - 
quiringly upon the three who stood 
around his bed. 

Marah spoke to him quietly : 

‘¢You are in good hands. We took 
you out of your boat; you must have 
fainted.”’ 

‘‘Yes,”” he spoke in a faint but 
pleasant voice; ‘‘I was out rowing—it 
was late and dark. I did not see the 
island till 1 was upon it; then I sprang 
up to try to thrust the boat away—and it 
turned over, and jammed my foot against 
the rock—I think it must be hurt,’’ and 
he pointed languidly towards his feet. 

They had been so busy trying to revive 
him, that it had not occurred to any one 
of them to see whether his fall had not 
been caused by some injury. Now they 
saw his left foot from which the shoe 
had been almost torn, was bruised and 
bleeding. Robert, as gently as possible, 
removed the remnant of the torn shoe, 
and drew off the stocking, but it was 
plain that this was not accomplished 
without great anguish to the patient. 

When Nannette saw the foot, however, 
she found that the wound was more pain- 
ful than dangerous, and that it was by no 
means beyond the reach of her simple 
art. Remedies were soon applied, and 
the bruised member having been bound 
up, the two women retired and left 
Robert to assist the stranger into bed, 
and to keep watch in his chamber during 
the night. 

The next morning directly after break- 
fast, Marah went to see the patient, and 
found him dressed and lying upon the 
lounge, where he had just been discussing 
the bountiful meal provided by his 
hostess. Going straight to the couch, 
and holding out her hand, she said 
quietly : 

‘¢T am sorry that you have received 
this injury on our shore, but I hope that 
we shall be able to alleviate your pain, 
and restore you to health.”’ 

The young man took the offered hand 
as he replied : 

‘¢It was my own carelessness entirely 
that caused the accident, and I would 
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gladly spare you the trouble which you 
are having on my account; but’’—with 
a deprecating glance at the bandaged 
foot—‘‘I am afraid that I must remain 
your prisoner for some time.”’ 

‘‘ We esteem it no trouble to succor the 
unfortunate,’’ returned Marah with grave 
politeness ; and she began to move about 
the room putting it in order. 

The man watching her from his couch 
wore a puzzled look upon his handsome 
face. Who was this pretty, stately girl, 
who spoke so sweetly, but with a formality 
which suggested that she had seen more 
of books than of men? Was it possible 
that she could dwell on this lonely island 
without other companions than the two 
old servants he had seen? If there were 
other members of the family, it was cer- 
tainly strange that they had not appeared. 

He was still revolving these thoughts 
in his mind when Marah, having finished 
her work, seated herself at some little 
distance from him and said, with simple 
directness: ‘* Robert and Nannette are en- 
gaged with their usual tasks, so that I shall 
have to sit with you this morning. Please 
call upon me if you desire anything.”’ 

«Thank you,” he replied with growing 
wonder ; ‘‘I do not need anything, but 
you are very kind not to leave me to my 
own devices. It is rather hard on you, 
having to harbor a stranger, when you 
can have no means of finding out whether 


‘he is worthy of your kind attentions.’’ 


‘Your disabled condition constitutes 
your claim to our aid,’’ replied Marah 
calmly, ‘‘and it would be as much 
needed if you were the most unworthy 
man possible.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, I am glad to be able to 
inform you that Iam not exactly that,” 
laughed the invalid with gentle in- 
sistence; ‘‘my name is Alexander Ge- 
rome. I am a lawyer in Montreal, and 
almost anyone there could corroborate 
my statement.”’ 

‘¢Tt is needless, sir,’’ said Marah in 
the same quiet tone; ‘‘I know of no one 
in Montreal, and never hear from there.”’ 

‘‘ Well, since you refuse references, 
which I take as a compliment to my 
honest appearance, will you not favor 
me with your name in return for mine ?”’ 
he asked with the persuasive smile which 
he had never known to fail with women. 
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‘* My name is Marah.”’ 

‘¢ Marah ?”’ he said pausing for 
another name. ‘‘I do not think the name 
ugly at all; but it has an unpleasant 
meaning, which its owner contradicts, I 
am sure,’ he added, with as graceful a 
bow as he was able to make in his half 
recumbent position. 

Marah smiled in unaffected pleasure as 
she said: ‘‘I am glad that you do not 
think it suits me, for I do not like the 
name.”’ 

Her unaffected manner encouraged 
Gerome to continue his interrogations. 

‘‘ You say that you do not know any- 
one in Montreal; you must have been’ 
there, though, many times, living so near 
as you do.” 

‘¢T have never been off this island, not 
even on the water around it.”’ 

Even Gerome’s politeness could not 
conceal his astonishment at this avowal. 

‘‘ Are you, then, so contented here 
that you have never wished to roam?”’ 
attempting to hide his surprise under a 
playful tone. 

‘¢ No,’’ said Marah, and the troubled 
look of yesterday crept again into her 
eyes; ‘‘I have often longed to go away, 
aud especially since my father died, but 
I am bound by a promise.” 

‘¢And is that. promise a secret?’’ 
asked the young man respectfully. 

‘¢No, Mr. Gerome,’’ answered Marah, 
smiling once more ; ‘it is no secret, but 
until now there has never been anyone to 
tell it to. As Ihave said, I have never 
been anywhere but here. Nannette, too, 
never leaves the island. Robert goes 
whenever there is need of anything. 
Robert is Nannette’s brother ; but he is 
fond of solitude, and does not encourage 
advances from anyone. Occasionally men 
have come here to see him, and when my 
father was alive gentlemen sometimes 
visited him. But I never knew them; he 
never cared to have me do so, and as 
for chance travelers, we are quite out of 
the way of them. I can see the steamers 
go past from here, and even the people 
on them if I use a glass, but they would 
not notice us, we are so retired. It must 
have been by some strange accident that 
you drifted here.”’ 

‘It was. I have been boarding for the 
summer at a hotel, which your man tells 
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me is a long distance from here. I was 
rowing later than usual, and when it 
grew dark I lost the way completely, and 
then this happened. But will you not 
finish what you were saying when I inter- 
rupted you?’”’ 

‘¢About the promise? That will take 
but a moment. While my father was 
alive he would not allow me to step off 
the island; when he was dying he told 
me that he could no longer keep me, ex- 
cept by my own will, but he made me 
promise him solemnly that I would not 
go before I was twenty-one. He died 
one year ago.”’ 

‘¢ And you are—?”’ 

‘* Just twenty, the first day of this 
month.”’ 

‘*Still that is not so long to wait!” 
cried the young man gaily; ‘‘ only one 
year now!” 

Marah’s face lost its bright, steadfast 
look. ‘‘It is worse than you think,’’ she 
said ina lowtone; ‘‘It is true that my 
father said he could not keep me after I 
was twenty-one, but he expressed a strong 
wish that——”’ 


‘‘That, what?’’—said Gerome, a 
strange excitement in his voice. 

‘«That I would not go at all.’ 
girl averted her face as she spoke, and he 
saw, that she was with difficulty keeping 
back the tears. 

‘* What perfect barbarity!’’ he was 


The 


imprudent enough to exclaim; ‘‘ how 
could a sane man think of anything so 
diabolical ?’’ 

He saw his mistake the next moment. 
Marah rose hastily, turning her head 
towards him. Tears were trembling on 
her dark lashes, but her eyes were flash- 
ing. She drew up her tall form, and said 
with quiet dignity, as she moved towards 
the door: 

‘¢ You speak of my father, sir! ’’ 

Gerome was thoroughly shocked at the 
impression he had made. She had been 
so frank, so almost child-like in her con- 
fidence, that he had spoken unreservedly 
as to a child, and without any idea that 
she could resent his words. Now he held 
out his hand imploringly, begging her 
not to leave him. 

‘¢ Please come back, Miss Marah! In- 
deed, I meant no disrespect to your 
father ; but you took me by surprise, and 


I thought only of how hard it must be 
for you.”’ 

Marah resumed her seat without any 
affectation of being offended, saying de- 
cisively, but with a bright smile: “J] 
cannot listen to anything against my 
father. He was always very good to me, 
and I have no doubt that he thought he 
was shielding me from the evil that is in 
the world, and securing my happiness, by 
keeping me here.’’ 

‘¢ But how did he express the wish that 
you would never leave here?” asked 
Gerome, inwardly resolving that he would 
not risk the loss of Marah’s information on 
this point, by any more hasty ejaculations. 

‘«Tt was not so much a wish as a warn- 
ing,’’ said Marah thoughtfully ; ‘he told 
me that as surely as I left this island, 
sorrow would come upon me, and the 
rest of my life would be miserable. And 
that is what worries me,’’ she added, 
raising troubled eyes to the young man’s 
face ; ‘‘for even now I have such a desire 
to go away, and live a different life, and 
I am afraid that it will be so much worse 
next year, that I cannot help going; and 
it seems to me that if I go, my father’s 
warning will be like a curse upon me.”’ 

For a moment the two looked at each 
other without speaking. There was an 
eager appeal in the girl’s eyes; she had 
found her first friend, one who was well 
acquainted with that great strange world, 
which she longed, yet feared to enter; 
her anxious, ignorant heart turned to 
him naturally for help. Gerome hesitated 
before he replied. He felt that he who 
counseled in this case must incur a heavy 
responsibility ; yet he had an ardent de- 
sire to see this captive damsel under other 
circumstances, to see her frank, innocent 
eyes open at the wonders of the world, so 
old and stale to him, so new and alto- 
gether marvelous to her; to be himself 
the knight who should rescue her from 
her island prison. This last thought was 
after all the ruling motive in his absorb- 
ing interest. He was a creature of im- 
pulse, the spoiled and petted darling of a 
luxurious English home. For nearly 


thirty years he had lived a life of idle - 


pleasure, charming without effort all with 
whom he came in contact. 

The delights of dissipation have the 
one drawback—that they are apt to grow 
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monotonous upon a close acquaintance ; 
so it fell out that Alexander Gerome had 
been weary of everything in life for some 
little time, when an uncle in Montreal 
had died childless, and had left his fine 
old house to his nephew and namesake. 
Gerome had at once seized upon this 
pretext for leaving England, and had, 
about a year before this time, opened a 
law office in Montreal. He found himself 
well received in the city, but Montreal 
society soon proved a shade more tiresome 
than that of London, and he had already 
begun to grow restless when fate drifted 
him to this enchanted island and its sweet 
inhabitant. His nature was not without 
aspice of romance, and this lonely girl 
with her naive manners, her pretty, 
stilted language, and her lovely face, had 
quite fascinated him. 

But—was it Marah’s guardian angel 
that put the thought into his heart ?—he 
felt behind every impulse that this was a 
purer, holier nature than any he had ever 
met before, and that it must not be lightly 
dragged into the garish light of a sinful 
world, for any passing whim of his. He 


was standing at the verge of a crisis from 
which he shrank, and, with an instinctive 
desire for more time, he cast about in his 
mind for an answer to Marah’s appeal, 
which should be as safe as it was soothing. 
At last he said slowly: ‘‘I would not 
presume to advise you, after so short an 


acquaintance with the circumstances 
governing your actions; but I hope to 
know you better before long, and now— 
would you mind telling me, how you 
spend your days here?’”’ 

With a bright face, and happy, smiling 
eyes, she told him how she passed the 
quiet days; of her thoughts about the 
books she read; showed him the few 
sketches she was able to make of her 
limited surroundings ; chatted laughingly 
of the flowers she cultivated, and of the 
duller hours with Nannette, when the old 
woman taught her young mistress the 
delicate needle-work, learned so many 
years ago in well-beloved France. 

Gerome listened, and questioned, how 
Marah could have gained her acquaintance 
‘with English, which she spoke faultlessly 
in regard to grammar, though with a very 
decided accent, when, according to her 
own account, she had spent her life with 
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those who were altogether French. Very 
cautiously, fearing he might again offend, 
he asked an explanation of the mystery. 

‘*Ah!” replied Marah with a sigh of 
mingled pride and pleasure, ‘‘that, I 
will gladly tell you. I never knew much 
of my mother, because my father never 
liked to talk about her, and- Nannette 
would not; but I knew that she was Eng- 
lish, and as she died when I was so young 
that she could never give me any com- 
mands, as other mothers give their chil- 
dren, I determined to do the only thing 
that I could think of that would have 
pleased her, and that was—to learn her 
language, which no one else here would 
speak. I was twelve years old when I de- 
cided to do this. I asked my father to 
teach me. He gave me regular lessons 
and talked with me in English for one 
hour every day. He also gave me per- 
mission to speak English as often as I 
pleased with Robert and Nannette, who 
both understand it perfectly, though, I 
think, Nannette would be glad, indeed, 
if she could forget every word. But I 
had compassion upon her. I spoke French 
at least half the time, until my father 
died ; but, since he is no longer here, I 
am so afraid of forgetting the English, 
that I speak it always, much to the dis- 
tress of my good nurse.”’ 

Gerome laughed with Marah at the 
little story, but he could not help being 
touched by the lonely girl’s devotion to 
the mere memory, which was all that she 
had ever possessed of her mother. 

That night, when Robert took up his 
post in the invalid’s room, Gerome 
ventured to question the old man con- 
cerning Marah’s history; and, contrary 
to his usual habit of reticence, he im- 
parted all he knew of Marah’s parents, 
and of the reason for her strange seclu- 
sion. His story, freed from the ejacula- 
tions and rambling explanations which 
Robert’s ignorance of narration rendered 
necessary, was as follows: 

Philip Véramont, a crotchety French- 
man, had passed the first forty years of 
his life in almost complete. solitude, 
among his books. At the end of that 
time, while on a business visit to London, 
he fell in love with a young English girl, 
and married her after a courtship of only 
a few weeks. Her friends all protested 
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against the union, on the ground of in- 
compatibility of disposition, for Alma 
Esteridge had been indulged immoder- 
ately all her life, and seemed fitted only 
for a life of pleasure. But both parties to 
the contract remaining obstinate, the mar- 
riage was consummated, and Véramont 
took his young wife immediately to 
France. It needed but a few weeks to 
open the eyes of both to the folly they 
had committed. Véramont expected to 
immure the bright young creature in his 
gloomy country house, and, as the only 
compensation for all that her girlish soul 
held dear, he offered her the companion- 
ship of his musty volumes. Not un- 
naturally, she rebelled, and many stormy 
scenes were the result. The husband’s 
will was inflexible; but the impossibility 
of existence under such circumstances 
gave Alma strength and wit, and she 
contrived to elude Véramont’s vigilance, 
not only by going where he forbade, but 
even by herself entertaining company, 
during his brief absences on business. 
The discovery of these offences, venial as 


they were, was sufficient to infuriate Vér- 


amont. He cast about in his mind for 
some effective means to bend his wife’s 
actions to his wishes, and at length hit 
upon the ingenious device, by which he 
finally buried the young girl in a solitude 
which, to her social spirit, was worse 
than death itself. 

In his youth, Véramont had been in- 
timate with a man who was almost as pe- 
culiar as himself. This friend had long 
since emigrated to America, and was now 
living in Quebec. Ever since his de- 
parture from France he had kept up a 
correspondence with Véramont, and every 
letter was filled with glowing descrip- 
tions of the region in which he had made 
his home. 

Véramont, returning unexpectedly one 
evening from a visit to Paris, stumbled 
into one of the small festivities, with 
which Alma tried to fill the vacancy in 
her heart, caused by the indifference of 
her husband. Retiring to his study, there 
to wait until the departure of the guests 
should make it possible for him to accuse 
and condemn his guilty wife, Véramont 
found upon the table a letter bearing the 
Quebec postmark. Opening it, he read 
rather absently for a few lines, with his 
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mind on the gay sounds issuing from the 
drawing room; but preseritly his attention 
was caught, and he read the letter care. 
fully to the end. It was very short, 
After a few preliminary sentences, the 
writer remarked, half jestingly, half in 
earnest, that if his friend wished to see 
him alive, he would have to make that 
promised visit to America a very speedy 
one. 

‘‘T have never been strong, as you 
know,’’ so ran the letter, ‘‘and I feel 
now, that even the delicious air of my 
adopted home cannot save me.” 

Véramont read these words with a feel- 


ing of some pain; this was his only , 


friend. But his attention was invited by 
what immediately followed, which was a 
highly colored description of the Thou- 
sand Islands. He read the passage eagerly, 
and many times. 

That night, when her guests had gone, 
Alma knocked at the study door, deter- 
mined to make the advances in the battle 
which she anticipated. She was surprised 
at the sound of her husband’s voice, grim 
as usual, but marked by no sign of anger, 
which told her briefly that he was busy, 
and could not see her that night. She 
retired in a state of wonder and dread. 

The next morning, Véramont informed 
her, in the same quiet manner, that he 
would sail for America in a week, taking 
Robert and Nannette with him. 

Alma heard him with secret relief, an- 
ticipating a constant round of gaiety, 
without the restraint which the fear of 
her husband’s unexpected arrival had 
hitherto imposed upon her. No sooner, 
however, had he really gone, than Alma 
began to repent of her resolve. Her dis- 
position was naturally good, and had her 
husband treated her with a little confi- 
dence, she would never have found it 
necessary to deceive him. 

Now his prolonged absence presented 
him to her in a more favorable hight than 
he had ever appeared since the days of 
their short and happy courtship; and the 
young wife, left unharassed and at liberty, 
began to dream of the future, when she 
might win her husband to a kindlier 
frame of mind, and might still make a 
happy home for them both. 

Her fond hopes were not to be realized. 
In three months Véramont returned, and 
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d by shores, Alma felt that she was bidding a 
yas a last farewell to all that was dear to her, 
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their prognostications, had proved correct. 
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the rest of her days on a lonely island, 
with no companions, save himself and the 
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ned servants, Robert and Nannett>. For this 
he was the result of his short visit to the St. 
ing Lawrence. He had arrived in Quebec, 
just in time to say good-bye to his dying 
an- friend. Immediately after the funeral, 
ty, he had begun to carry out the plan which 
of was the main reason for his sudden 
ad journey. 
er, On the very loneliest island of all, he 
na had begun to erect a plain, two-story 
is- house, and, leaving Robert and Nannette’ 
er to superintend the completion of the 
fi- work, he returned for his wife. He had 
it spared neither expense nor trouble in 
' making her cage pleasant. The house 
od was handsomely furnished, and contained 
n everything with which he supposed Alma 
f could amuse herself, and the really ex- 
e tensive grounds were laid out in the most 
yy tasteful manner. 
e Alma’s heavy eyes saw no consolation 
T in these attractions. For six months she 
a lived upon the island, her only solace the 
correspondence with those at home, which 
. her husband reluctantly permitted her to 
d continue, and which at last became irk- 
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some to herself, from the effort she was 
obliged to make to conceal her desolation. 

Then Marah was born, but the mother’s 
spirit was too much broken to rally even 
at this prospect of happiness. She lingered 
a few months, too languid and weary to 
chafe any longer against her hard fate— 
then died. 

At the request of her relations, Véra- 
mont took his wife’s body to England, 
but he resolutely refused to allow his baby 
daughter to depart from under his own 
care. Directly after his wife’s funeral, 
he returned to the island, where he had 
left Marah in charge of Nannette. 

His ungraciousness naturally produced 
disgust in Alma’s relatives, and, after this 
first repulse, they never attempted to 
hold any communication with father or 
daughter. 

So far from reproaching himself with 
his wife’s death, Véramont felt that he 
had been deceived in her, and he was 
more than ever determined that his 
daughter should be kept away from the 
influences which, he felt sure, had made 
Alma what she was. He, himself, di- 
rected Marah’s studies, endeavoring to 
perform the rather difficult task of filling 
her mind with information which would 
keep her busy and happy, and, at the 
same time, would not excite her to ex- 
plore that world which his morbid mind 
so dreaded. 

This, and much more, Robert related 
to his restless patient. In answer to Ge- 
rome’s questions, Robert added that, 
while Véramont had concealed from his 
daughter the details of her mother’s 
history, yet Marah evidently suspected 
that the beautiful young English girl— 
whom she knew only by her portrait in 
the parlor—had not been happy with her 
husband, and had, probably, not been 
appreciated by him; and this feeling had 
led her jealously to guard her mother’s 
memory, and to make so great an effort 
to learn her mother’s language. 

In her perfect unconsciousness, Marah 
gave her guest full opportunity to study 
her minutely. Every morning she sat 
with him, talking brightly on any subject 
which suggested itself, while her fingers 
were employed in needle-work. At one 
o’clock, when Nannette appeared with 
Gerome’s lunch, Marah promptly rose, 
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and giving him her hand, wished him 
farewell ; and he knew that he would not 
see her again until the next morning. 
He was forced to make the best of Nan- 
nette, who spent each afternoon with him, 
and who, at least, had the merit of not 
distracting his thoughts by any attempts 
at conversation. But he would soon grow 
heartily weary of her, till, when evening 
came, Robert, in contrast with his sister, 
was a welcome visitor. 

One week of confinement was quite 
enough for Gerome, and he eagerly 
seconded Nannette, when she announced 
that, with the help of a cane and Robert’s 
arm, he might now go down-stairs to his 
meals. 

It was a wonderful delight to meet 
Marah in the sunny little dining room, 
and to sit opposite her at the little round 
table, whiie she poured out his coffee with 
her own hands. 

Then, after breakfast, she came to him 
quite simply, and offered him the aid of 
her strong young arm, while she showed 
him over her domain. 

Thus she led him into the parlor, where 
he saw her piano and heard her play and 
sing, and gave a glance at many of the 
old-fashioned authors whom they had 
been discussing up-stairs. 

Last of all, Marah, with a tender 
gravity, led him up to the only portrait 
in the room and said softly : 

‘* Here is my mother.” 

Gerome had noticed a peculiarity in 
the position of the picture when he first 
entered the room. It was hung so low 
that the face was exactly on a level with 
Marah’s, as she stood before it. As 
though she had surmised his wonder, 
the girl said with a loving smile : 

‘The picture used to hang higher, 
like the others; but it seemed to me that 
my mother was so far away from me up 
there, so I asked my father to hang it 
where she would have stood, if she had 
been here, and he did. You see she was 
just my height. Then I could really talk 
to her.”’ 

It was almost maddening to stand so 
close to this sweet, unconscious girl, 
while he felt as he now knew that he did 
towards her. He turned hastily and ex- 
amined the portrait. 

It was a beautiful face, not at all like 
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Marah’s, for the features were all regu! 
and the clear blue eyes and golden hair 
proclaimed the mother’s Saxon origi, 
The daughter must have inherited all ¢ 
characteristics of the Véramonts, even ty 
expression. 

‘¢She was just the age which I ay 
now when she died—so young, so beaut. 
ful,” murmured Marah, and the teay 
sprang to her listener’s eyes, as he say 
the reverence which this strong, stately 
woman paid to the girl, who had been 
once so lovely and so weak. 

The days in the little cottage passed 
rapidly after this. ‘Together, Marah and 
her visitor played .and sang the old- 
fashioned pieces, which were the only 
ones that Marah knew; read the old 
authors, compared sketches of the sur 
rounding views, and, most of all, spent 
long hours idly talking of each other's 
lives. 

Marah was happy, at last, with a ful 
ness of joy which knew no alloy; Gerome 
was contented as he had never been be- 
fore, in all his empty, pleasure-seeking 
life; even Robert found it agreeable to 
have some one praise the result of his pa 
tient labor, through the past twenty 
years. Only Nannette stood a 
aloof, not daring to order the stranger 
the island, in his scarcely convalescent 
condition, and afraid to approach Marah 
with any hint of evil, but with her heart 
full of dreary foreboding. 

Three weeks of this pleasant, dreamy 
existence had passed away, before Gerome 
would allow himself to face the question 
which, he felt he must—sooner or later— 
ask himself. Should he yield to the desire 
that had taken possession of him, and ask 
this sweet, ignorant girl to be his wife, or 
should he—for the first time in his pam- 
pered life—sacrifice himself and let her 
meet him among other men, with oppor- 
tunities of knowing him by contrast ? 

At last, the decision was made. He 
would ask her, yes—he would ask her to 
walk with him through life, though he 
knew that he was not worthy of her; 
though he felt that her nature was s0 
much grander and larger than his, that 
the coming years must bring untold sor- 
row to them both, and most of all to her. 

Let me do him justice: he did not yield 
without a struggle. Long had his good 
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and bad angels wrestled for the mastery. 
But when had Alexander Gerome denied 
himself the merest whim? It was too 
much to expect that he should give up 
the first deep feeling that had come to 
him in all his thirty years. 

The next morning, they sat together 
beside the river, and Gerome asked 
Marah to be his wife. He was neither 
surprised nor disappointed at her recep- 
tion of his proposal. He almost knew 
what she would say, knowing her so well. 
When he asked softly: ‘‘ Do you love me, 
Marah?’’ she turned her lovely face to- 
wards him, even more gravely than was 
her wont, and answered simply: ‘‘ Yes.” 

Then she looked away again over the 
water, and did not try to speak, and he 
granted her silent wish. 

She was his! He said it over to him- 
self exultingly for the first few minutes ; 
then——almost immediately—came rushing 
upon him, in irresistible force, dark fore- 
bodings of embarrassment and trouble, in 
the course now laid before him. With 
Marah by his side, he began already to 
think that he could not always live as he 
was living now. This was well enough 
fora summer dream ; but how wes he to 
give Marah her proper position in the 
busy world—without money, that money 
which he lacked ? 

Anxiously his mind revived the letter 
which had come to him with his uncle’s 
legacy. 

‘«My dear boy,—I leave you my house 
in Montreal, than which, I may venture 
to say, there is none handsomer in the 
city. I regret that I cannot also give you 
the amount of money necessary for the 
maintenance of such a place; but my 
fortune, though large, is not exhaustless, 
and there are many claimants nearer even 
than you. However, you have been 
brought up to believe that you must make 
a wealthy marriage, and in America you 
will find no difficulty in making such an 
alliance, aided by your noble name and 
unspotted lineage.”’ 

There was nothing revolting to Gerome 
in this plain advice. He had heard the 
same, from his boyhood, and, indeed, had 
always looked forward to making such a 
Marriage, after he had grown weary of 
the pleasures of his bachelor life. 


But he loved Marah, and a heavy 
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sigh broke from him. Marah looked 
around, gravely smiling. 

‘*— do not care about the island 
now. I could stay here all my life.’’ 

‘*But we must go away, dearest,”’ 
he tried to speak lightly; ‘‘I must 
show my new treasure to my friends at 
home.”’ 

‘¢ Some day,’ 
grew graver. 

The summer days faded, autumn came. 
All this time, Gerome had remained upon 
the island, restlessly happy ; one moment 
drinking-in the dear delight of Marah’s 
presence, and the knowledge that she was 
indeed his very own; the next, trying to 
shut his mind against the onslaught of his 
doubts and fears. 

As for Marah, had she ever lived in 
that world whose busy hum had never 
reached her in her secluded home, she 
might have felt some slight uneasiness at 
his oft repeated vows of fidelity, so con- 
stantly reiterated, that an impartial ob- 
server might have suspected that he was 
trying to fortify his own heart more than 
hers. But she was herself too truthful to 
imagine anything about her lover, which 
he did not tell her, and she received his 
protestations with a surprised but un- 
questioning affection. 

At length, Gerome began to speak of 
ways and means, a necessity which he had 
put off as long as possible, for his fairy 
romance never seemed so rosy when 
touched by the light of worldly cares. 
Marah, while she submitted herself to her 
lover in everything else, insisted that it 
would be impossible for her to leave the 
island before the first of the next July ; 
and also that she could not break the 
spirit of her promise, by keeping up any 
correspondence with Gerome in the inter- 
val. He would fain have taken her with 
him at once, but on this point alone she 
was firm, and he was obliged to yield. 
It was absolutely necessary that he should 
be in Montreal by the first of October, 
and that time was rapidly approaching. 

It was, at length, arranged, that Marah 
should leave the island the first of the 
next July, and Gerome would meet her 
at the pier in Montreal. 

‘¢In case anything extraordinary hap- 
hens to detain me that day, you know the 
address of the office, ana also of the house 


she said, and her brow 
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which I have described so often, and 
which is to be your own, some day, 
dear.”’ 

It was Marah’s wish to leave the island 
alone. She would leave the house in 
Robert’s and Nannette’s care during their 
life-time ; after that, she might like to 
come back and live there sometimes. 

The day came when Robert was to 
row Gerome to the island where the 
steamer stopped. 

‘< Will the time seem very long to you, 
Marah ?’”’ he asked, as he held her hands 
in his, loath to leave her, and go. 

‘* Not while I wait here,’’ she said 
slowly; ‘‘ but’’—with a quick upward 
look—*‘‘ shall I tell you the time that will 
be long? When I stand at your door, 
and wait to see your face—that will be 
the longest time.”’ 

‘But there is not one chance in a 
thousand, that that will happen, my 
darling,’’ he said tenderly ; ‘‘ it must be 
some extraordinary circumstance that will 
keep me from the pier.”’ 

Then he left her, with one more long 
pressure of the hands, and one last look 
into the upturned, trustful face. 

The parting was far harder to the man 
than to the woman. Her steadfast faith 
promised her only a long waiting his 
mind was a chaos of perplexity and 
doubt. 

“* * * * * * * 

The winter passed, and the spring 
came. Marah had spent the time profit- 
ably. Her busy fingers, with Nannette’s 
aid, had fashioned many dainty garments 
from the material which Robert brought 
her, and in other hours she had pored 
intently over those books which told her 
most of the great world she was about to 
enter. The days were long, but all her 
study was to learn and practice the means 
by which she was to make him happy 
through the coming years. 

And, so, the spring too was over, and 
the day came for Robert to row her to 
the steamer. Marah went softly about 
the house that last day, tenderly touching 
the objects among which she had lived all 
her life. She lightly struck the keys of 
the old piano, and half played a melody 
which her father had loved, but stopped, 
with sudden tears welling up in her eyes, 
and walked slowly down to the grave in 
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the midst of the cedars, at the end of the 
island. She stood looking at the stone, 
its smooth whiteness broken only by the 
name Philip Véramont ; no date or other 
inscription, for so he had willed it. 

Marah passed her hand once, half 
caressingly, over the name; then went 
back through the shady path to the cot. 
tage. 

Last of all, when she had donned her 
traveling robes, and was waiting for Rob- 
ert, she went into the little parlor, and, 
closing the door, walked to her mother’s 
picture. She looked long at the fair 
young face, then bent forward and 
pressed her lips to the insensible lips on 
the canvas. 

‘¢ Farewell, my beautiful mother,” she 
murmured; ‘‘ will you look down and 
bless your daughter’s happiness ?”’ 

Then Robert called her, and she kissed 
poor old Nannette, and took her place in 
the little boat. 

Nannette shook her head dolefully, as 
she watched her young mistress gliding 
away. 

‘“No good will come of it,’’ she 
groaned; ‘‘I fear much, she may see the 
old island soon again, and need its 
shelter too.”’ 

As for Marah, now that the final hour 
had come, she had a strange, choking 
feeling in her throat, which she could not 
understand. Even her brave, fearless 
spirit felt the torture of suspense, and the 
moments that must pass ere she reached 
Montreal stretched out before her like 
years. 

And when Robert left her, and she 
was sailing swiftly down the river, she 
was filled with the dread that her peculiar 
history must be written in her face, and 
that she must be an object of wonder to 
the other passengers; but this fear soon 
passed, as she saw that she was to them 
merely an ordinary, well dressed young 
lady ; and she turned with relief to her 
watch at the railing. She saw the dim 
outline of her island home, and surrepti- 
tiously threw a kiss towards its shores. 

<¢I was not altogether unhappy there,” 
she thought. 

How the journey passed she never knew. 
It was over. This, then, was Montreal. 

Marah, as she rose and steadied herself, 
with one hand pressed upon the railing, 
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saw not a single building in the city, and 
scarcely heard the clamor of the crowd 
on shore. Her eyes were upon the mov- 
ing throng on the pier, and before the 
gang-plank was laid, for the passengers 
to go on shore, she knew he was not 
there. 

She went with the others, her stately 
head held a little low, from the unwonted 
fatigue and the weight of the disap- 
pointment. But when her foot touched 
the shore, she was Marah once more. 
Straightening her tall form, she promptly 
and clearly made known the direction 
she wanted. 

She found the house without difficulty. 
It was there she had decided to go. The 
building was large and handsome; she 
knew it at once from his description. 

She rang the bell, but before the peal 
could have sounded through the house, 
the door was flung open, revealing a 
young girl, blue-eyed, golden-haired, and 
flushed with expectancy. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, retreating a 
step, when she saw Marah; ‘‘I thought 
it was Alexander, or I would not have 
run to the door in this manner.”’ 

Marah smiled down upon her from her 
superior height. She did not know who 
this bright-eyed fairy. was, but she was 
pretty enough to be the sister whom 
Alexander had often praised. 

‘Is Mr. Gerome at home?’”’ 
asked in her low, pleasant voice. 

‘“No,”’ replied the girl regretfully ; 
“he has not yet returned from his office. 
But can I do anything for you? Iam 
his wife.”’ 

* His wife !”’ 

‘‘Marah, will the time be long?” 
Alexander had asked her that once 
how many years ago was it? He had 
held her hands in his, and had asked: 
“Will the time be long, Marah?” 
What time? Till she should come.to see 
“his wife?’’ Yes—it must have been 
that. But, waita moment. Why should 
Marah come to Montreal, to see ? 
Who was Marah? She saidity** his wife ;”’ 
it certainly was that: ‘‘ his wife.’’ 

How long she stood theré, asking her- 
self these questions, Marah did not know. 


she 


It might have been an hour, it might 


have been a moment, before she heard a 
soft voice say : 
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‘IT am afraid that you are ill; you 
have grown so pale. Will you not come 
in, and wait for my husband ?”’ 

Then Marah’s mind returned to her, 
and she knew where she was. So, it was 
over, the dream she had lived in fora 
year. And her father was right——the 
curse had come upon her. 

She looked up. Her dulled eyes met 
those of the other unflinchingly. 

‘¢] knew Mr. Gerome, once ; ’’—how 
stiff her lips were, and how far away her 
voice sounded !—*‘‘ But he was not mar- 
ried then. Will you object to telling me- 
how long you have been married ?”’ 

‘« Just two weeks !”’ replied the pretty 
young thing, with a bright blush; “ and 
we have been home here, only two days.. 
I came from New York, and I do not 
know anyone here. If you are one of 
Mr. Gerome’s friends, will you not come 
in, and let me become acquainted with 
you?” 

Marah dropped her eyes, and thought 
a moment. She must steady herself for 
one last effort, one duty she must per- 
form ; then 

She raised her head. 


‘Thank you,”’ 
she said; ‘‘I think that I will go in for- 
a moment.’’ 

‘¢ That is right! Come into the library ; 
it is pleasanter than the parlors.” 

She led the way to the room, and drew 


forward a chair for her visitor. Marah 
remained standing, with her hand on the 
chair-back, while she spoke. 

‘‘Will you kindly give me a card? 
And I will leave a little message for Mr. 
Gerome.”’ 

‘¢Certainly,’’ and Mrs. Gerome was 
gone. The next moment, Marah heard 
her happy young voice in a little snatch 
of song, as she ran up-stairs. 

A few minutes passed, then a step ap- 
proached the library. Marah looked up 
with an effoft, but it was only a servant 
with a glass of wine. 

‘¢ His mistress had sent it for madame’s 
refreshment.”’ 

Marah thanked the man, but when he - 
ha gone, there struggled through her 
mind the impression that she had been 
addressed by an unusual title. She walked 
slowly and painfully to a mirror at the 
other end of the room. Was that Marah, 
with the old, haggard face and dim eyes? * 
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She went back again to her old‘position, 
and stood there, waiting patiently. 

Presently, Mrs. Gerome appeared. She 
apologized for the delay; she had been 
detained upstairs by some household 
duty. She gave Marah a card, and led 
her to the table, where were pen and ink. 

Marah bent over and wrote a moment, 
then turned away, leaving the card lying 
on the table. 

‘« Will you not wait longer?’’ asked 
her hostess in surprise. 

‘*No, thank you. I will go now. I 
am greatly obliged to you for all your 
kindness.’’ 

‘‘T have done nothing, I am sure. 
I wish that I could keep you.’’ she added 
smiling. 

A frightened look leapt into Marah’s 
eyes. ‘‘I cannot stay,” she said, and 


moved with a quickened step towards 
the door. 

But on the threshold she paused, and 
looked into the fair, childish face before 
her. 

‘*You seem very young,”’ she said, 
forming her words with difficulty. 


“] shall not be seventeen, for a 
month !’’ replied the little bride brightly. 

‘*] hope that you will not be very 
miserable,’’ said Marah, and turned 
slowly away. 

The young wife watched the drooping 
figure as it passed down the street. 

‘« How very strangely she acted,’’ was 
her thought ; ‘‘ and how queer it was for 
her to say that, instead of wishing me 
happiness. I wish that Alexander would 
come. Iam so lonely after it grows dark.”’ 

She waited but a few minutes now, be- 
fore she heard the well-known step, and 
ran to meet her husband. 

As he came in, anyone but his young 
and confiding wife could have seen, that 
he was a man from whom happiness had fled 
forever. His once fair face was haggard 
and worn, and his eyes had a restless, 
haunted look. The stings of remorse 
never left him, night or day. 

After dinner, as he sat in the library, 
with his wife by his side, he said kindly: 

‘* Have you been lonely to-day, my 
dear?” 

‘© A little,” she admitted ; ‘‘ when you 
stayed so late.”’ 

‘*T must have some nice people call on 
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you,”’ he said musingly ; ‘‘ it was hardly 
fair to bring you to a new place, just 
when everyone was out of town.”’ 

‘¢Oh ! speaking of callers,’’ cried his 
wife, ‘‘reminds me that some one was 
here to see you to-day.”’ 

‘¢Why didn’t you send him to the 
office ?’’ asked Gerome. 

‘¢Oh! it wasn’t a ‘him’ at all; it 
was a lady, and she did not tell me her 
name, but she left a card for you.” 

There was no response from the man 
beside her. Dead silence filled the room. 

‘‘T will bring a match, and you can 
light the gas and see what is on the card. 
I have some curiosity about it myself.”’ 

Still no answer. She began to feel 
afraid, and getting the match, lighted the 
gas herself. When she turned towards 
her husband, he was gazing straight be- 
fore him, with a perfectly rigid face, but 
the next moment he roused himself and 
asked in his usual voice : 

‘« Where is the card, my dear?”’ 

She brought it, and remained standing 
beside him, not examining the card in 
which she had expressed an interest, but 
with her eyes fixed intently upon her 
husband’s face. 

He merely glanced at the piece of 
pasteboard he held,then dropped it on 
the carpet. His wife picked it up, and 
read it for the first time. On it was writ- 
ten merely the name: ‘‘ Marah,’’ and 
beneath, the dates: ‘‘October1, 18—, 
July 1, 183—.”’ 

‘« Was it some one you knew once?” 
she asked, cold suspicion in her tone. 

‘¢ Yes, it was some one I knew once.” 
As he spoke he rose and left the room. 

Two days later, he was rowing towards 
the island. He was haggard, and old, 
and miserable. 

‘‘T never meant to bring this upon 
her,’’ he groaned in the deep abasement 
of his spirit; ‘‘she could not have received 
my letter. She was too proud to come, 
if she had heard. I thought that she 
would see that we could not be happy to- 
gether; and this other marriage was such 
a temptation.”’ 

And as he thought of it, he cursed the 
day when he resolved to exchange Marah 
for the gold of the fair-haired child, who 
sat at home, no longer a child, but with 
her heart full of suspicion and bitterness. 
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He reached the island, and tied his 
poat. No one was in sight, but when he 
came to the cottage, Nannette, grim and 
immovable, barred his way. 

«‘ And why are you here, black heart?” 
she hissed between her closed teeth. 

«Can I see her?’”’ he asked with dry 
Jips. 
annette strove a moment, then moved 
suddenly aside and said : 

«¢ Yes———come with me,”’ 

Why was she leading him up-stairs? 

‘‘]s she ill?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No,”’ replied Nannette, in the same 
grim tone; ‘‘she is quite well.” 

He knew then. He followed her into 
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Marah’s chamber ; the old woman waved 
him towards the bed, and stood aside to 
let him pass. 

He stood and looked upon the marble 
face. The old look had gone; she was 
young and beautiful once more, and 
well—quite well. 

He turned away, and met the old 
Frenchwoman’s vindictive glance. 

‘¢ You did your best to mar her,”’ she 
said ; ‘‘ but God has her now.”’ 

He turned, to go home to the relentless 
Nemesis upon his hearthstone, who was 
to torment the rest of his days. 

As for Marah—in her quiet bed among 
the cedars on the island—she sleeps well. 





A Song of fhome. 


BY LILLIAN GREY, 


HERE is an old home far away, 
Upon a mountain’s brow, 
With roof and walls grown grey with time, 
And strangers own it now. 


Strange voices echo through its rooms, 
Strange feet are on the floor ; 

Yet oft by Fancy’s magic spell, 
It holds the friends of yore, 


A father strong and true and kind, 
A mother sweet and fair, 

A merry troop of boys and girls, 
All safely sheltered there. 


And there were spent such blissful years, 
As only children know, 

Who watch with careless happy eyes, 
The seasons come and go. 


Such golden light was on the hills, 
Such glimour on the sky, 

Such wealih of bloom along the fields,— 
Alas, that time should fly! 


There is a new home far away, 
Mine eyes have never seen, 
Within a land most glad and fair, 

With summer skies serene. 


And one by one to that far land 
Dear ones have passed from view, 
Till those who dwelt in that old home, 
Are all within the new. 


I question what their thoughts may be, 
And how their years are spent— 
How full of wonder and of joy, 
Of pleasure and content. 


And if within the circle yet 
They keep a place for me, 

And wait and wateh with longing eyes, 
My homeward steps to see ? 


O, heart! forget the ills of life, 
And love thine own home-nest ; 

But ner’e forget thy childhood’s home, 
Nor miss the home of rest! 





A fFAovel American Cirl. 


BY DAVID LOWRY. 
Author of “THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RACCOON.” 


(All Rights Reserved by the Author.) 


VIIl. 
(CONTINUED. ) 

PH’S tone was petulant. A 
warning look from his wife 
prevented him from saying 

more, but it was 

plain to Miss Durr, 

that the represen- 
tative from Raccoon felt slighted at Mr. 
Phelps’ brief note, if for no other reason 
than that he had counted on his presence 
as a return for the kindly interest Eph 
had manifested in Mr. Phelps’ welfare. 

Miss Durr manifested a shade of sur- 
prise upon learning that Mrs. Harry 
Stanwood was permitted to remain in 
ignorance of the fact that Mr. Phelps had 
sent a note of regret, then adroitly 
changed the conversation, resolving, 
when opportunity offered, to sound Mrs. 
Stanwood, for the purpose of discovering 
how much that young woman knew, or 
surmised. Miss Durr manifested more 
than a liking for Mrs. Stanwood ; she had 
conceived an affection for the bright, 
clear-brained young wife. 

The feeling was fully reciprocated by 
Mrs. Stanwood, who looked up to Miss 
Durr as the embodiment of all that was 
admirable in woman. A something in 
her mother’s manner caused Mrs. Stan- 
wood to review the events of the past 
week, with what results will be seen later. 
The opportunity Miss Durr craved was 
presented sooner than she _ expected. 
The evening was well advanced when 
Mrs. Stanwood accosted her. 

‘*You are familiar with the west. I 
have been entertained by General Sloper’s 
description of it. It seems he was 
in some way connected with a new 
railway in the territories, where 
bison, prairie-dogs, wolves and deer were 
as common as sheep and calves in Rac- 
coon county. But there is much more to 
interest one in the people he has met. I 
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did not know there were so many mil- 
lionaires there. General Sloper refers 
frequently to a Major Brooks, and must 
be pretty well up in years, and’ would be 
a great catch. He must be worth five or 
six million at least.”’ ; 

Miss Durr looked searchingly at Mr. 
Stanwood, who smiled as she awaited an 
answer: ‘Then, as Miss Durr did not re- 
ply, she resumed gaily: 

‘« This Major Brooks, it seems, is very 
intimate with General Sloper. He quotes 
him frequently.” 

‘‘In what connection?’’ Miss Dur 
asked in a tone of indifference. ‘<I must 
confess, the General does not interest me 
as much as he appears to interest others. 
I do not refer to you, my dear. I mean 
the gentlemen.” 

‘‘He amuses me. I think he is a 
character. Is that rude? It is the truth, 
anyhow. Why, he mixes the Major up 
with his great railway enterprise in some 
way—we poor women are not expected 
to know anything about. Have you ever 
heard of the rich Major, Miss Durr?” 

‘*Frequently,’’ Miss Durr replied. 
‘‘You are sure of the name—Major 
Brooks ?”’ 

‘‘T can’t be mistaken. I wonder if the 
Major is as great a character in his way 
as General Sloper is?”’ 

‘« Greater, in my opinion ; or rather, I 
am inclined to think, most people would 
think so, if they were given opportunity 
to comparethem. You do not appear to 


be impressed by General Sloper’s state-: 


ments concerning his railway project. 
see the papers are discussing it sefi- 
ously.’’ 

‘¢Q! do not misunderstand me, Miss 
Durr,’’ said Mrs. Stanwood, _hold- 
ing up a hand. ‘‘I have no opinion upon 
a subject I know nothing about——onl 
General Sloper is an odd sort of pe 
They tell me he goes everywhere. Mr. 
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Phelps thinks he has assurance enough to 
suggest a policy to the President—which 
reminds me, Miss Durr—don’t you think 
it very odd, to say the least, that Mr. 
Phelps should not be here to-night ?”’ 

‘¢T will be frank with you, Mrs. Stan- 
wood.’’ Miss Durr gazed steadily into 
the young wife’s questioning eyes. ‘‘ Evi- 
dently Mr. Phelps has a reason that is at 
least satisfactory to himself, or he would 
respond cheerfully to your mother’s invi- 
tation. You cannot conceive a reason for 
his absence, or for a change of mind? 
I assume the resolution not to come was 
an after-thought.”’ 

They were standing near a door which 
was slightly ajar, when they heard a voice 
say distinctly : 

‘¢T made out the check to-day.” 

‘‘Pardon! I had no reference to your 
bet.”’ 

The voice was Manzoni’s. The voice 
that replied was as clearly Mr. Tetlow’s. 

‘Tt is not necessary to disclaim refer- 
ence to the bet—that did not enter my 
mind; but that ends it, Count. You have 
the check now.”’ 

‘¢Am I to understand, then 

‘‘T have no more to say on the sub- 
ject,”” Tetlow answered curtly. 

** At least you confe:s, since you have 
paid the bet, that they are not at all 
alike.’’ 

‘* Look you, Manzoni, this is neither 
the time nor place to pursue this con- 
versation ; but allow me to say—the lady 
is entitled to my respect. She would 
adorn any circle. Let that suffice.’’ 

The remainder was lost to Miss Durr 
and Mrs. Stanwood. Each asked her 
self, what was the nature of the wager 
thus brought to her notice, and each sur- 
mised the truth, yet neither by word or 
sign indicated what was passing in her 
mind. 

A group near at hand was enlarged to 
- admit Mrs. Major Sam Flister. While 
a handsome young lieutenant addressed 
Miss Durr and Mrs. Stanwood, the Three 
Graces moved toward them. Aurora’s 
tresses towered higher than ever as she 
talked to Mrs. Major Sam Flister, and 
shook her fan playfully at Eph Twitchell, 
who approached Aurora in answer to her 
beckon. Miss Durr heard Aurora say : 

‘*Mr, Twitchell, can’t you tell us some- 
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thing of Pompey Smash? Many of us 
have regretted our ignorance of the place, 
realizing forcibly that the locality that 
has given us such a charming young lady 
as Miss Ellis—must be worth knowing.”’ 

Mrs. Stanwood smiled as her eyes met 
Miss Durr’s. She wondered why Aurora 
Gordon talked in that stilted manner. 

The lieutenant, hearing Pompey Smash 
referred to, turned his head, and on the 
instant Eph Twitchell caught his eye. 

‘‘Here, Lieutenant Yonkers, you've 
been to Pompey Smash. Hanged if I 
know anything about it.’’ Then, seeing 
Miss Durr, Mr. Twitchell called upon her 
for a description of Pompey Smash. 

Miss Durr said simply: ‘*‘ My knowledge 
of Pompey Smash was acquired in the six 
weeks we were there. I am unable to in- 
form you what it looks like in winter or 
spring; in fall weather the hills are 
charming.”’ ‘ 

‘¢Then it is not a town!’’ exclaimed 
Aurora; ‘‘ only a delightful village?” 

‘*It is hardly that,’’ Miss Durr replied ; 
‘‘unless you call a cluster of houses in a 
dimple between the hills a_ village.’ 
Then, as all eyes were searching her face, 
she added: ‘‘chance took us there. I 
am not sure that I know what county or 
state it is in.”’ 

A reply that was repeated an hundred 
times within twenty-four hours, frequently 
accompanied with a warning to people 
who were in the habit of jumping rather 
than feeling their way to conclusions. 

Mrs. Flister suddenly addressed Mrs. 
Stanwood, saying: 

‘¢Aren’t you jealous? Look at that 
picture.’’ She pointed to a full length 
mirror, in which were reflected two 
figures: one was Harry Stanwood, the 
other was Rachel Ellis. 

Mr. Stanwood was speaking to Miss 
Ellis rapidly. Miss Ellis looked up at 
him. Her dress was a marvel of good 
taste, her attitude at that moment peculi- 
arly graceful. The play of her sensitive 
features, her unaffected manner, but above 
all, her lightness and grace made a picture 
such as is rarely seen. Ce 

Miss Ellis accidentally observed ‘the 
reflection of. the group in the mirror ; 
turning quickly she bestowed a smile upon 
them, and, accompanied by Mr. Stan- 
wood, advanced to Mr. Twitchell, saying: 
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‘*You were saying something about us, 
I know.”’ 

‘Not a word, Miss Ellis,’ said Eph 
Twitchell; then he added, with a bow: 
‘« But I will say, I’d like to have a picture 
of you as we saw you just now. It 
wouldn’t need any explanation.”’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Twitchell stood 
alone, after the last guest departed, Mrs. 
Twitchell said: ‘*Do you think every- 
body was satisfied, Eph ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know that I am a judge, but 
it seems to me as if you’ve managed just 
as well as Mrs. Bartle and Mrs. Gordon. 
If there’s anythin’ in that view of it, I’m 
sure Mrs. Major Sam Flister’s green and 
yaller, although she tired me praising 
you and Fanny for your management. 
I don’t think we were fussy, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Fanny is a great help to me; 
but we owe a good deal—very much—to 
Miss Durr*and Miss Ellis.’’ 

‘«T feel just as you do, Tillie,”’ said the 
representative from Raccoon; ‘same 
time I’m proud of you. My wife’ll com- 
pare with her neighbors givin’ entertain- 
ments, give her half a chance. In my 


opinion, Tillie, your first reception’s a 
triumph.”’ 


IX. 
EPH TWITCHELL’:; DISCOVERY. 


“I’m sorry Phelps wasn’t here,”’said Eph 
Twitchell the next morning as he p!aced 
the day’s mail in order on a small table 
his wife had selected for that purpose. 
His newspapers, pamphlets, and corres- 
pondence distracted Eph Twitchell the 
first week he assumed his duties. He 
complained that he ‘‘ couldn’t keep head 
or tail of it.”” His wife laughed at him, 
until she observed that he did not relish 
his breakfast, and perceived that his af- 
fairs began to interfere with his dinner. 
Then, in her resolute way, she asked her 
husband—how other representatives man- 
aged ? declaring she had come to Washing- 
ton for pleasure, and her husband should 
share it. 

‘‘How do other congressmen do? 
Why, some of them have fellows— 
secretaries—to help them. And lots I 
see are as helpless as babes in the wood. 
Phelps let me into a thing: lots gets other 
fellows to write speeches they never get a 
chance to read. It riles me to see men 
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putting on airs at home that haven’t any 
more influence here than the thistledown 
that blows across our fields has upon the 
crops.”’ 

Mrs. Twitchell pondered over this 
speech, and decided upon her course, 
‘* Your letters and papers will not bother 
you any more. I will place a table in 
our room, Eph. I don’t care how it 
looks—your comfort is the first considera- 
tion. When you have any work to do, 
you can take just what you need to your 
own room. I will arrange the letters and 
papersand pamphlets—mark them plainly, 
and you can put your hand on anything 
you need. I will file all your letters that 
you think are worth keeping—and you 
will see how easy it will be to turn to any 
one you want.”’ 

Eph Twitchell looked at his wife ad- 
miringly. ‘‘If you'll do that, Tillie, 
you’ll save me a world of worry.”’ From 
that moment Eph Twitchell was himself 
again. His wife was worth half a dozen 
secretaries to him. 

He was looking over a letter when he 
referred to Phelps the morning after the 
reception. 

‘*What do you want 
Phelps for ?’”’ 

‘«T’ve got a letter I want to show him. 
I always told you I didn’t take stock in 
Sloper. I’m getting to the bottom of the 
General’s scheme, and it won’t wash. I 
believe I’ve struck a lead, Tillie, that'll 
make more congressmen sick if it gets 
into the papers, than ali the bad air that’s 
floated on the Potomac Flats since Noah 
stepped out of the ark. If it gets out, 
they’ll want to go home, and they’ll get 
leave to stay at home.’’ 

Mrs. Twitchell walked over to him, 
and, looking at her husband, earnestly 
said: ‘‘Eph, you will not have yourself 
talked of and quoted in the papers. You 
know how the newspapers color things to 
suit themselves, or for the purpose of ad- 
vancing people’s aims.”’ 

‘* Yes, I’ve thought of all that, Tillie. 
But I’m going to do what I think is right, 
without fear or favor, in this matter. I'll 
tell you why: Sloper’s a scoundrel.”’ 

‘¢ Must you prove it? Is there no other 
way to expese his schemes? ”’ 

‘“‘T don’t intend to appear in it from 
first to last. As near as I can make out, 


to see Mr, 
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Sloper, sly as he is, has made several 
mistakes. He’s been buyin’ votes, and 
didn’t go about it in the rigft way. He’s 
trusted to another man to help him, and 
the man he relies upon has left tracks. 
Sloper’s been slipping certificates of stock 
in the Great South Western Railway into 
the hands of members, and they’ve took 
them, thinking they’ve closed the door 
between them and Sloper. They’re a 
parcel of fools !—/oo/s, Tillie! The door 
they think they’ve shut behind them 
hasn’t got any hinges. A babe could 
push it open. Now, Sloper don’t care for 
the risk. He’s got nothing to risk, but 
it will ruin every congressman that’s 
caught with certificates, or that certifi- 
cates can be traced to.”’ 

‘‘And what will you do about it?” 
Mrs. Twitchell asked, now thoroughly 
aroused. ‘There was apprehension in her 
tone as she asked: ‘* Has General Sloper 
sent anybody to you?”’ 

‘«Sloper knows better,’’ Eph replied. 
‘He began his devilment before we came 
to Washington. I found out by accident. 


Ever since, I’ve been doing all I can to 
prevent fellows from being hooked in by 
the scoundrel. Now you understand why 
I tell people I’ve no faith in the railway. 


Phelps told me first. He is as close as 
the grave in matters of this kind. He 
told me how to go about what I want to 
do, and now I’ve reached a point where 
Iwant to talk to him again. He knows 
everybody here that’s worth knowing.”’ 

‘I think Mr. Phelps has acted very 
strangely. He ought to have said more 
in his note, or told you, why he could 
not be here. Whatever you do in this 
matter, do not make.a move without tel- 
ling me.”’ 

**T’ve never made a move in anything 
where you might be concerned, as you 
must be where my reputation is involved, 
or likely to be, without talking to you. 
I am telling you now, so you won’t be 
surprised when we get further along in 
this matter. I am going to do my best 
to keep the newspapers from learning 
anything about it. About this letter— 
I can’t afford to carry it around with me. 
If Isend for a letter, you’ll know where 
to put your hand on it. I’m putting it 
up here—see—in Cupid’s bow.” 

Eph Twitchell encountered Mr. Phelps 
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unexpectedly near the hotel where Phelps 
lodged. His greeting was somewhat cold 
until Phelps smiled, saying, he never re- 
gretted anything more than the necessity 
which compelled him to write the note 
of regret ; then Eph waived a hand, as if 
putting the subject aside. 

‘¢T want to talk to you, Phelps, just as * 
soon as I get through committee meeting. 
It’s about that deal of General Sloper’s. 
It won’t do to stand here—l’ve a notion 
to tell you now, before I go into com- 
mittee. Can’t we go to your room ?”’ 

Phelps turned around at once, and 
entering the hotel preceded the repre- 
sentative from Raccoon to his room. 
The moment they were alone, Eph 
began : 

‘‘It’s as bad, worse than I thought it 
was, Phelps. Sloper’s been fixing some 
of the committee.’’ 

Phelps started and stared hard at Eph 
Twitchell. Then he said, as if speaking 
to himself : 

‘¢That’s bad, very bad. My worst 
fears have been realized, then.’’ 

‘¢Bad! It’s awful.’’ Eph Twitchell 
paced the floor. ‘‘Here’s the papers 
howling against Congress voting more 
lands to railway companies, and the 
parties pledgin’ themselves against it; and 
here’s a scheme to rob the treasury, and 
members bought right out of hand like 
sheep. No round-about consideration : 
they get certificates of stock, and trade 
’em off for cash—that’s the whole story. 
Excepting—”’ 

Eph Twitchell paused. Phelps mused, 
then repeated—he was not surprised ; 
‘‘ similar things had been done a score of 
times.” 

‘¢ But not in such a barefaced manner 
as Sloper has worked this scheme—and 
there never were as big fish caught.” 

Phelps scrutinized Eph closely. 
must be pretty bad then.”’ 

‘‘T tell you—it’s awful! It’s bad enough 
for lightning to strike right into the com- 
mittee room ; it’s worse when it knocks 
down as good timber for Presidents as 
ever grew.” 

Phelps’ expression at that moment was 
a study. He looked in Eph’s face in- 
quiringly, while the latter, in a low voice, 
tense with bitterness and emotion he did 
not try to conceal, continued : 


‘elt 
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‘¢ Bill Tompkins in my district has 
been helping the sergeant-at-arms three 
years. He’s close-mouthed when he’s 
sober—and rarely gets drunk. Now, 
there’s a fellow from Raccoon here, Tom 
Pudder, that’s loafin’ most of his time, 
an’ draws his salary religiously, same as 
we all do. Clerks in the bureau of print- 
ing. Bill Tompkins lets out when he is 
drunk—he seen certificates of the South- 
Western Railway Company in the hands 
of congressmen—two of them talked of 
for President. Tompkins is no fool. He 
saw the numbers of the certificates—made 
a note of it. Tompkins hears Tom Pud- 
der blowing about the way stock was go- 
ing up. He lets him blow the shares up, 
and finally leads him on to say, Tompkins 
ought to know more than he; Pudder 
did. That made Tompkins put on his 
studying cap. The next day when they 
were lunching together, Pudder gets 
bolder and hints, Tompkins is stupid if 
he don’t know why the shares are bound 
to go up, seeing who owns some of them. 
Finally he tells Tompkins that he, Pud- 
der, knows what two shares were worth, 
because he sold them.”’ 

‘* Well?” Phelps said. 

‘¢Pudder never had enough money at 
one time to buy a six weeks’ old calf. 
Tompkins settled it in his own mind that 
something was wrong, and as he depends 
on me to help keep him where he is, he 
came straight to me. It just strikes me 
now, Tompkins may have thought I was 
fool enough to get in such a tangle; I 
thought then, think now, it was to let me 
know something was wrong—he just did 
it to be able to say he gave me a hint.” 

‘¢ That is more likely.”’ 

‘IT studied over it a while, and told 
Tompkins to learn all he could from 
Pudder. I counted on something slipping 
out of Tompkins, and sure enough Pud- 
der called on me one day.” 

‘*T am sorry you talked to him, Mr. 
Twitchell,’ Phelps said with an anxious 
expression ; ‘‘it may compromise you in 
some way. You never can tell what a 
handle your enemies may make of a little 
thing.” 

‘*Don’t you fret on that account,” 
said Eph Twitchell ; ‘‘ before I talked to 
Tompkins, I talked to Judge ——.”’ Eph 
Twitchell mentioned a mame respected 
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throughout the country. ‘‘I couldn 
afford to run any risks,’ Twitchell said 
simply. ‘ Pudder, he let out that a map 
named Gazzi was the party to dispose of 
certificates, and Gazzi is—who do yoy 
suppose ?’’ 

‘¢Gazzi! That is the man I see with 
Manzoni frequently.”’ 

Eph nodded. 

‘* Well, what else? ”’ 

‘‘The Judge advised me to employ, 
man to watch Gazzi. I found an English. 
man. He is not here, now. He was over 
on business, and returned to England. | 
paid him a hundred dollars for two da 
work, and he traced Gazzi to— 
Marigold Poindexter’s. But before that 
he tried to buy certificates from Gazzi, 
and Gazzi was not prepared to hand them 
over—wanted time to deliberate. Now 
you see the whole scheme.”’ 

**T see Sloper and Manzoni availing 
themselves of Miss Poindexter’s arts, and 
your man Pudder and Gazzi as convenient 
tools, whose oaths would not hang a 
dog.”’ 

‘* Now, what I’ve come to you for— 
there’s another matter, a clincher—an 
answer to the letter you advised me to 
write; but that can wait a day or two— 
what I want to know is: how must I go 
about it in the committee? It must be 
stopped right away. I can’t talk to the 
Judge again; he only advised me asa 
man with suspicions in his mind. "Twon't 
do to tell Atm ; and I tell you it’s got to 
be stopped in committee. If the com- 
mittee agrees, and the story gets out, 
it’ll shake the foundations, Phelps. | 
want your advice.”’ 

Phelps regarded him intently, then 
drew a long breath, saying: ‘‘I wish to 
heaven it was in my power—lI can’t. | 
know, and you doubtless know, that the 
majority of the committee have commit- 
ted themselves in favor of the bill. It 
will pass. I do not see any way to stop 
it,” 

‘What ! Can’t be stopped ? See here, 
now. Allowin’ the people are, as a mem- 
ber of the committee says: ‘ Cattle to be 
druv,’ just as we are a-mind to drive 
them; it’s bad enough to vote ten million 
dollars out of the treasury, and land worth 
as much more, or double. We can stand 
that, may be—but can Congress stand it? 
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So long as the lid’s on the pot, an’ it 
simmers, there isn’t any smell to speak 
of; but when the pot diles ? Eh? ’n 
there’s no such thing as keeping the lid 
on. Jt won't do, Phelps, to let this pot 
bile /”” 

Suddenly Eph approached the door, 
saying: ‘‘Time’s up, and more! Come 
to my house, to-night, and we’ll talk it 
over. My wife don’t know it all, yet; 
I've been holdin’ part back. May-be we 
can study up something to stop this ras- 
cally scheme where it is. You'll be 
there, to-night ? ”’ 

“I suppose, you will be alone—that is, 
you do not expect any visitors? ”’ 

‘Visitors? We had ’em last night. 
No; unless Miss Durr, or Miss Ellis is 
there.”’ 

‘¢ How would Blairs do? I’ll meet you 
out there any hour,’’ Phelps said. 

“Glad you thought of it,’’ Eph 
answered; ‘‘I’ll meet you there at 
five.’’ 

So saying, Eph Twitchell opened the 
door and walked away quickly, like a 
man intent on making up for lost time, 
while Phelps recalled one of Eph’s 
characteristic speeches: ‘‘ Unless this 
thing’s stopped right where it is, the 
Great South-Western Railway scheme will 
cut a bigger swath in Congress, than all 
the schemes that were ever hatched since 
railways were invented.’’ 


X. 
THE HILL AIR. 


The same day, Mrs. Twitchell, her 
daughter, Miss Durr and her niece, and 
Harry Stanwood, by previous arrange- 
ment, rode up by the Anacostia branch, 
and turned off on a wild Maryland hill 
road that possessed a positive charm for 
Rachel Ellis. Mrs. Stanwood declared, 
nothing would ‘‘ do her as much good as 
a canter on the road,’’ and her husband, 
lover-like, was only too glad to gallop 
over the hills with his wife. Mrs. 
Twitchell was decidedly of the opinion a 
drive in the open country was worth ‘all 
the beds in the house,’’ tired as she was. 
So Miss Ellis, Miss Durr, and herself oc- 
cupied a carriage, and the young married 
coup'e were mounted on spirited horses. 

Mrs. Twitchell provided lunch in 
baskets, in which Miss Ellis resolved to 
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bear home such plants as struck her 
fancy. They set out at noon. An hour 
later, Mrs. Twitchell and her companions 
alighted from the carriage, selected a 
huge stone from which they commanded 
a stretch of hill-side that charmed them, 
and leisurely proceeded to discuss their 
lunch and the view. The Stanwoods, af- 
ter laughingly disclaiming any appetite 
‘‘worth mentioning,” rode ahead and 
disappeared around a bend in the road. 

Presently the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard on the road. Rachel Ellis 
had strayed from the rock a considerable 
distance from her elders in quest of flow- 
ers. Miss Durr turned her eyes in the 
direction the sound came from, without, 
however, pausing in her speech, observed 
a figure that seemed familiar. 

‘Do you recognize the gentleman on 
the horse, Mrs. Twitchell ?”’ 

‘‘T scarcely think there can be room 
for doubt,”’ was the reply. 

The gentleman upon nearing them 
looked up, doffed his hat, hesitated a 
moment, then, dismounting, fastened his 
horse to a tree and approached them, hat 
in hand. 

If Miss Ellis observed him, it was evi- 
dent his presence there did not concern 
her one way or another. She disappeared 
from view at that moment. 

‘‘This isto me an unexpected pleasure,”’ 
said the Count Manzoni, bowing lowly. 
‘*I have enjoyed a ride over this road 
very much, but it seems I am not the only 
one who comes here.”’ 

‘This is my first drive this way,”’ 
Mrs. ‘Twitchell answered carelessly ; 
‘¢ Miss Durrr and Miss Ellis know more of 
the country than any one we have met.” 

The Count looked around, affecting 
surprise. ‘‘ Where are the ——?”’ 

‘¢Gentlemen?’’ said Mrs. Twitchell, 
interrupting him laughingly. ‘‘ We Amer- 
ican women are not dependent upon 
gentlemen, as you must have observed. 
My daughter and her husband rode on 
ahead. Miss Ellis ought to be in sight 
somewhere; she was here a moment 
ago.” 

rr She will be here presently with her 
hands full of plants or flowers,”’ said Miss 
Durr. 

The Count was in the act of seating 

himself, when a laugh was heard. It was 
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Rachel Ellis, who, inadvertently slipping, 
clutched at a dead limb of a tree which 
snapped, surprising her and eliciting a 
peal of spontaneous laughter as she re- 
gained her footing. 

‘¢T should not wonder if Rachel has 
fallen,’’ Miss Durr said in an unconcerned 
tone; ‘‘I am sure of it.’’ 

‘« Possibly she may be hurt,’’ the Count 
said; ‘‘she may have sprained a limb. 
With your permission I will go to her 
aid.”” A stifled laugh reached his ear, as 
he hastened in the direction. Miss Ellis 
had taken. Mrs. Twitchell glanced mean- 
ingly at Miss Durr; that lady apparently 
manifested no interest in the Count’s 
movements. Miss Ellis reappeared pres- 
ently, holding the Count’s hand. The 
Count’s attitude was that of a gallant re- 
assuring a lady dependent upon his sup- 
port. Then they strayed further up the 


hill-side. 
‘¢ You do not mind in the least,’’ said 
Mrs. Twitchell. 
‘It would do no good if I did,’’ Miss 
Durr replied. 


‘‘It is my own fault, if 
there is a fault. I have trained Rachel 
from her seventh year. She has been 
taught independence; she thinks and acts 
for herself.’’ 

‘¢ As most American girls do. 
she should fancy the Count? ”’ 

‘*T should not thwart her will. The 
supposition has not entered my mind ; 
the chances are so remote; but with the 
opportunities she has had to see and 
judge the people of the old world, she is, 
I think, less likely to err in estimating 
character than the average intelligent 
American girl.”’ 

Meanwhile Manzoni was looking here 
and there for flowers for Miss Ellis. 
Their talk at first was about the Maryland 
hill roads and scenery ; then they reverted 
to localities in Europe familiar to both. 
Miss Ellis listened indifferently. Then 
the Count plunged into a panegyric upon 
the surpassing beauty of American women. 
Miss Ellis listened with a tranquil air. 
She divined the object of his errand ; in- 
deed, it was no secret to her the moment 
she beheld him hastening to her aid. 
He might invent a story that would de- 
ceive others—he would not deceive her. 
It was no chance that brought him out on 
the hill-road that day. She was not sur- 


But if 
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prised ; she was fully prepared for the 
sudden change in the Count’s tone and 
manner when he turned to her abruptly, 
saying : 

‘You will at least pardon me, Migs 
Ellis, if on such short acquaintance | 
presume to address you upon a subject 
that is of the first importance to me, 
What you will say I dare not think; 
You will’’—he affected hesitation, then 
resumed with heightened color as Rachel 
contemplated him composedly. ‘If I 
permitted myself to think, I never would 
find the courage to put my hopes and 
fears into words, when I beg you to per- 
mit me to approach you as one who 
adores you. If by any chance I might 
be so fortunate as to win your esteem— 
if I might presume ever so little upon 
your kindness—’”’ 

He paused. 

‘*I am not aware, Count, that I have 
given you reason to think, in the brief 
period we have known each other, that 
your attention merits more recognition 
than the courtesies I have received from 
hundreds of others.’”” Her manner was 
deliberate, cold, the words cutting all 
the deeper, because they were uttered 
with calm precision.”’ 

‘“‘You are always considerate,” the 
Count replied. ‘I realize that I am un- 
worthy of you: no man I know is worthy 
of such a woman as you are.”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, Count, if I entertain an 
entirely different opinion. The man I 
marry must believe himself not only 
worthy of me: he must feel capable of 
counseling me and helping me, when I 
need counsel and advice, as all mankind 
craves, gometime in their lives, the as- | 
sistance of their fellows. The man I 
marry must show to all the world that he 
believes himself to be the equal of the 
woman he makes his wife.”’ 

The Count was puzzled, but his self- 
possession did not desert him. ‘‘ That 
much I can understand now that I have 
seen Americans at home. I have from 
the first,’’ here the Count waived a hand 
deprecatingly, ‘‘ feared lest I may labor 
under the disadvantage of being a for- 
eigner. But I greatly admire this country, 
and I am beginning to like your people. 
There is a something here that makes 
men look different ; less servile than they 
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are in Europe; something that gives a 
nameless charm to your homes, and en- 
hances the loveliness of American women. 
It may be your frankness and directness 
that 1 am beginning to understand and ap- 
preciate more and more. Permit me,” 
he faltered as he inclined his head, ‘‘ to 
offer as an excuse for my temerity in 
avowing my admiration for you, my po- 
sition in life, and my surroundings. I 
will say nothing of my means. It is true, 
I find here many men possessing much 
larger fortunes; but in my own country 
my means are deemed entirely adequate, 
in addition to a social position that is as- 
sured, and to which few, if any, can be 
wholly indifferent.’ 

‘Do not misunderstand me,’’ said Miss 
Ellis ; ‘I am not indifferent to pecuniary 
or social advantages. You will, I think, 
agree with me ere long, that these things 
are prized as highly in the United States 
as they are in the old world.’’ She paused, 
and added in a different tone ; her mood 
had changed on the instant, seemingly: 
“We have an old saying—‘ When poverty 
comes in at the window, love flies out at 
the door.’ I am happy to learn that you 
are in such favorable pecuniary circum- 
stances. It is, however, a matter of the 
utmost indifference to me, whether the 
man I marry has a million to his credit, 
or does not own a dollar, for the simple 
reason that I have more than I know 
what to do with. You may not altogether 
comprehend my sentiments or feelings, but 


I think if I cared ever so much for a man, 


if he had nothing but his title to commend 
him, lam quite sure I could never marry 
him, no matter how large a fortune he 
might have. That is equivalent to saying, 
I would not marry a man who could place 
the world at my feet, unless I found some- 
thing in-the man to admire and respect.” 

The Count gazed at this young woman 
who in so many words calmly assumed 
equality with the world’s greatest poten- 
tates, as if he had not heard aright. 
And yet he knew she spoke the simple 
truth. And for the first time he ex- 
perienced a thrill of genuine admiration 
for Rachel Ellis. There was a long pause. 
Rachel looked at the Count ; the Count 
looked on the ground. At last, apparently 
with a great effort, he mustered the 
courage to say: 
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‘‘This may not be final, Miss Ellis. 
Will you permit me to speak to your 
aunt ?”’ 

Miss Ellis promptly replied: ‘‘I will 
not. Neither she nor any other person 
shall ever influence me a hair’s breadth 
in the choice of a husband. Since you 
compel me to say it, I very much prefer 
my own countrymen, and, in my case, it 
is not altogether a matter of prejudice, 
considering the years I have lived abroad. 
Consider the subject closed, Count. And 
now let us rejoin my aunt.’ 

His pride was piqued. He accompanied 
her down the slope without uttering an- 
other word. 

Harry Stanwood’s horse came panting 
around the curve at that moment, three 
full lengths ahead of his wife’s, who urged 
her steed, and then it was plain to all she 
had distanced her husband despite his 
ruse, possibly designed to win a playful © 
wager. 

Mrs. Stanwood was the first to alight. 
She gathered up her train and sped to the 
rock where her mother and Miss Durr 
sat, leaving her husband to fasten her 
horse. She looked up in surprise at the 
Count as he approached, and made a 
place for him beside her. The Count 
declined the proffered seat with thanks : 

‘* As you say, the hill-air is glorious, 
Mrs. Stanwood; it makes me feel like a 
boy again.” 

Mrs. Stanwood observed that Rachel 
Ellis was seemingly occupied with the 
flowers she had gathered. 

Harry Stanwood accosted the Count in 
an off-hand way as he turned from the 
horses: ‘‘ You are not going to leave us, 
Count—what’s the hurry? We are out 
for all afternoon.”’ 

‘‘Unfortunately I have an appoint- 
ment early in the evening, or I would 
only be too glad to avail myself of your 
kind invitation. Adieu, ladies,’’ he ad- 
ded gallantly as he removed his hat, and, 
giving his horse his head, trotted down 
the road. 

‘‘I wonder,’’ said Harry Stanwood to 
his wife, when the Count disappeared, 
‘¢if Manzoni is in the habit of riding out 
this way; possibly he is like you. You 
say this hill-air is so bracing.” 

Mrs. Stanwood was contemplating 
Rachel Ellis, whose flowers were now 
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arranged quite to her mind evidently, 
judging from the satisfied look she 
bestowed upon them. She answered af- 
ter a little pause: ‘‘I don’t think the 
hill-air altogether agreed with the Count 
to-day.” 

Her husband noting her gaze fixed upon 
Rachel, started, ejaculated: ‘‘Humph !”’ 
and whistled softly. 

Rachel, meanwhile, was apparently ob- 
livious to all that was passing around her. 

Mrs. Stanwood deemed the time fitting 
to take her husband into her confidence. 
She said with the manner of one con- 
vinced of the correctness of a conclusion: 
«‘Harry, I think—I am almost sure I 
know, why Mr. Phelps did not attend 
the reception.”’ 

Her husband glanced towards Rachel 
again. ‘*You see everything, Fanny; 
nothing escapes that little head of yours,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘It never occurred to 
me.”’ 

‘*T dislike the Count very much. Do 
you know, Iam quite sure—he and Mr. 
Tetlow were speaking of Miss Ellis when 
they referred to that bet Miss Durr and I 
heard them settle.”’ 

‘You are not quite sure of that—give 
the Count the benefit of the doubt.”’ 

‘*Not where an heiress is involved— 
and an American heiress at that Look, 
there is the Count again; far down the 
road. See how he is galloping.’ 

Harry Stanwood looked, saying: ‘¢ If 
he keeps that up long, he may break his 
neck. I half believe you are right.”’ 


XI. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


Blairs was a resort much favored by 


members of Congress. The house was 
situated on the Bladensburg road, within 
half an hour’s ride of the capital. When 
Lincoln Douglas Phelps dismounted lei- 
surely in front of the house, and left his 
horse in the hostler’s care, there was no- 
body in the dining-room. The neigh- 
boring rooms were vacant. He walked 
slowly to an open window, stood looking 
out on the prospect, then seated himself 
on the porch, and presently was buried in 
thought. The sound of laughter and 
echo of horses’ hoofs aroused him. Three 
gentlemen rode up to the door. Their 


manner as well as their loud tones war- 
ranted the presumption that they had 
been drinking. They entered the house 
noisily, and, seating themselves at a table 
in one of the rooms, called for wine. 
The quartette sat in plain view of Phelps, 
who, seated with his back to the window 
nearest them, did not turn his head. 
The group was composed of Mr. Tetlow, 
Count Manzoni, General Scipio Sloper 
and Major Sam Flister. The Count was 
by turns argumentative and jovial. Major 
Sam Flister, next the Count, manifested 
the depth of his potations, but neither of 
these were drunk ; they were verging upon 
tipsiness. General Sloper and Mr. Tet- 
low were loquacious, no more Phelps 
heard every word that was uttered. He 
heard his name mentioned when the 
waiter withdrew after serving the wine; 
then Count Manzoni said: 

‘¢Mr. Phelps. Ah! That is the gentle- 
man I am unable to locate. He does not 
belong to any of the departments, Sloper, 
yet we meet himeverywhere. We met 
him last Friday at the reception given by 
the Secretary of State. This is what 
puzzles me. He is an enigma, this Mr. 
Phelps.’’ 

The Count’s queries were cut short by 
a whisper. Meantime Phelps coolly lit a 
cigar and smoked it apparently unmoved. 
Mr. Tetlow began next. He entertained 
positive opinions concerning the capital 
and the public buildings. Count Man- 
zoni interrupted only to endorse Mr. 
Tetlow’s views emphatically. ‘* What 
was the Major l'Enfant thinking of? 
He had not improved an iota upon the 
stately avenues and vistas at Versailles. 
The Capjtol looked like a sentinel set out 
on dreary guard duty; standing alone up 
there when it might have been easily re- 
inforced with other buildings on the 
ridge. Everything was in bad taste; all 
the public buildings were badly located.” 

Then Manzoni interrupted, demanding 
to be informed if anybody seriously set 
the people of Washington up as fairly 
representing the average intelligence and 
enterprise and refinement to be met in 
the large American cities. 

Tetlow came back at the Capitol again. 
Now he understood what an acquaintance 
meant when he said that ‘‘the magnificent 
porticos with their crowns of Corinthian 
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pillars, sculptured pediments, bronze 
doors, and sweeping steps turned its back 
upon the city, the river and the west.” 

It was the ‘‘*heterogeneous nation ”’ 
that perplexed the Count; ‘‘ the bottom 
was always coming uppermost.”’ 

“‘For my part,’ said Tetlow, upon 
whom fresh potations began to take ef- 
fect, ‘I am free to say, in answer to 
Manzoni’s complaint, that I don’t care 
ever to get used to it. You, General, and 
you, Major, must admit now that it will 
always be the same. There can be no 
improvement in the nature of things. 
Each administration ushers in a mob of 

p!e—office seekers—people who quar- 
tel like dogs over a bone. I am told 
people have lived here thirty years, who 
could not be induced to attend a Presi- 
dent’s levee.”’ 

“What have you to say to that, 
General—or you, Major?’’ the Count 
laughed. 

“There is a good deal of truth in your 
strictures,’’ Sloper answered slowly. 


‘“‘T am like the General,’’ Major 
Flister said. ‘<I have never been abroad, 
Count. But what can you expect ina new 
country? When we are a little older—’’ 

At that instant, Lincoln Douglas Phelps 
strode through the open window, and, 
confronting the group, said in low, 
measured tones: ‘‘ In reply to your ques- 
tion, Major Flister, I answer that every 
manly man expects more of the citizens 
of the Republic than you or General 
Sloper seem inclined to, or have the 
courage to perform. When you fail to 
resent aspersions upon our people—”’ 

‘* Stop !’”’ exclaimed Manzoni fiercely ; 
“by what right do you intrude upon 
gentlemen ?’’ 

“TI claim the right of an American 
citizen to defend my countrymen from 
aspersions at all times and places when 
made publicly. And I will say, further- 
more, that the Americans who do not 
resent aspersions, such as have been made 
here, are snobs.’’ Having delivered this 
Speech, Mr. Phelps turned on his heel. 

‘*Hello! Come back !’’ Major Flister 
shouted. 

Phelps paused and looked over his 
shoulder. 

‘* How dare you insult me, sir? ’’ The 


“You see they do not affect me.”’ 
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Major swelled his breast and combed his 
thin whiskers with his fingers. 

‘¢ You have been drinking, Major, but 
you are not drunk. You are’responsible 
for every word you have said. You are 
all sober enough to sneer at the country 
and criticise the people.”’ 

‘“‘T demand an apology!” said the 
Major. 

‘‘A man who was absent from his com- 
mand when his brother officers were 
fighting in the wilderness, stigmatized as 
a coward by his own uncle, and compelled 
to leave the service, spite of all the polit- 
ical influence your father could bring to 
bear upon Secretary Hanton—pooh! You 
are a bag of wind, Major.” 

Tetlow and the Count sat bolt upright, 
viewing the Major and Phelps alternately 
with crimson cheeks. The Major col- 
lapsed under Phelps’ scathing speech. 
The latter was passing out through the 
window, when the Count suddenly sprang 
to his feet, exclaiming: ‘‘Stop! you shall 
answer me. You have insulted all of us.” 

Phelps looked at the Count steadily. 

‘¢I did not address you. My remarks 
were addressed to General Sloper and 
Major Flister.’’ 

The emphasis on the titles nettled the 
Count still more ; he flew into a passion. 
‘¢T will teach you how to behave. You 
shall apologize to me—to me/ I will have 
satisfaction. I will challenge you to 
mortal combat! ”’ 

‘« Drop it, Count,’’ said Tetlow testily. 
He realized the truth, and feared publi- 
city, knowing the chances were that the 
newspapers would turn the affair into 
ridicule. But the Count was smarting 
that afternoon from a defeat no man can 
endure patiently. 

‘¢If he is wise he will drop it,”’ Phelps 
said slowly. 

‘You shall fight me!’’ the Count 
cried ; ‘‘I will kill you!” 

‘‘I repeat,’’ said Phelps, looking at 
Tetlow, ‘‘if your friend is wise he will 
drop it. You are familiar with the code, 
sir. In your country—does a man con- 
sider himself bound to recognize every 
braggart, especially if he is detected in 
questionable transactions ? ’’ 

‘¢ Do you dare to insinuate my actions 
are dishonest?’’ The Count strode to- 
wards Phelps. 
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‘*No!’’ Phelps retorted. ‘‘ You mis- 
apprehend me. I denounce you as a 
swindler.”’ 

The listeners stood aghast. The 
Count’s complexion grew livid ; his eyes 
glittered with rage as he asked between 
his clenched teeth : 

‘¢ Whom have I swindled ?”’ 

‘The people you induced to purchase 
shares in the South-Western Railway 
scheme.”’ 

‘* Your proof—the proof, or I brand 
you as a slanderer.”’ 

‘*Since you demand it, I will furnish 
it cheerfully to-morrow.” 

‘You hear, gentlemen. He declares 
I am an adventurer—a swindler! And 
when I demand proof, he says : ‘ Yes, to- 
morrow.’ Wouid any man declare an- 
other a swindler without being prepared 
to furnish it on the spot? You have no 
proof! It is an invention—a device to 
evade me. I brand the declaration as an 
infamous lie ! ”’ 

Phelps leaped forward and struck the 
Count, who reeled and would have fallen 
had not Tetlow suddunly caught and held 
him up. 


Meantime a figure approached rapidly 
through the dining-room. The group 
were so intent upon the scene before 
them that they neither heard nor saw the 
new-comer. 

‘* He shall fight me!’’ the Count ex. 
claimed, beside himself with rage. ‘‘ Hig. 
assertion is unsupported—who besides. 
this man will dare to say I am a 
swindler ?’”’ 

“5 Ge,” 

The group turned with one impulse. 

Eph Twitchell gazed from one to the 
other sternly. ‘‘And what’s more, I 
reckon I can prove it. Stick to it, 
Phelps, and I’ll see you through.” 

The Count gasped once or twice, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Calumniator — coward /” 
glaring at Phelps. ‘‘ Vow will you 
fight ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly—to accommodate you. I 


am ready to meet you when and where 


you please.” So saying, Mr. Phelps 
turned and walked away with Eph 


Twitchell, who did not pause to speak. 


with any one there. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Hagar’s Flight. 


BY OLIVIA. 


OW stiffling is this desert air—hot gusts 
dt sweep o’er the wanderers : 
2 My cup brim full of gall, homeless and 
friendless, oh come death! 


More merciful art thou than life! let me die, 
in this accursed land! 


Temples throbbing, this fiery sun is scorching 
curses on my very brow— 

No resting-place, I sink me down in “ bow-shot. 
of my helpless child : 

Oh pity Ishmael great God—Hagar’s poor 
outcast—sinless child! 


With lineaments so princely—limbs fitted for 
an archer—eyes whose depth, such 
fascination lends : 
Must he, too, die? Angels watch his panting sides 
—his parched tongue: 
As thirsting, and hungering, beneath a 
friendly *‘ shrub,” my baby lies. 


My eyes all blurred with weeping, beneath 
this brazen torrid sky; 
Was ever anguish thus like mine? not e’en 
a cooling well, to quench my baby’s 
thirst ! 
‘Fear not! arise, lift up the lad!” «a nation 
from his loins shall spring.” 


A well of water opens up, and tigress-like, 
sad Hagar springs, 

To pour the cooling drops o’er baby’s brow, 
to soothe his parched lips. 


The swoon is o’er—young limbs relax—God’s- 
healing hand, so sweetly laid, on Ishmael. 


my boy. 
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How He ion Per. 


A STORY FOR ALL-HALLOW E’EN 


BY ELIZABETH CAMPBELL. 


@ ABEL Henshaw was an 
heiress, nineteen years 
of age, and very pret- 
ty. Edward Laurence 
was poor, twenty-five, 
and—living in the 
same house with her, 
as tutor to her two 
young brothers—in 
love with her, as a 

matter of course. 

It was a hopeless passion—‘‘ the desire 
of the moth for the star;’’ and except in the 
slumbering fire of his deep, dark eyes, that 
glowed like the sun at midday when they 
rested on her, there was no outward sign of 
the passion that consumed him, while the 
object of it seemed scarcely conscious of 
his existence. But young Laurence was 
not the only lover enslaved by Mabel’s 
beauty, though no one was more disin- 
terested or ‘more sincere, and certainly 
not any more true and faithful. She 
had, indeed, so many suitors, that she 
had long since ceased to count them, and 
felt no interest in the ever-increasing 
number, so that already she was spoken 
of as the cold, the invulnerable Miss 
Henshaw—the Diana of modern society. 

To her mother’s half-anxious, half- 
laughing enquiries, why she continued to 
tefuse the best offers of the season, Ma- 
bel usually shrugged her graceful shoul- 
ders, and, when pressed for something 
more definite as a reason, answered: 
“Mamma, dear, I love none of these 
gentlemen. I can be so happy without 
them all,—so much happier than I ever 
could be with any one of them. Let me 
wait; perhaps my time will come; but till 
I meet the man whom I cannot refuse, 
let me remain your little old maid. But 
when I do meet him, when, looking into 
his eyes I read this message: ‘ Come, 
sleeping heart, awake! Thy mate is 
here!’ ah! then, mother, prepare to lose 
me, for I shall follow him to the ends of 
the earth!” 
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Mrs. Henshaw sighed; romantic love 
and grand passions were not in her way; 
she did not understand them; but she 
loved her daughter, and pleasant though 
it might be to have her little ‘old 
maid’’ remain on her hands for many 
years, she had all a mother’s anxiety to 
see her well established in life. 

Among Mabel’s suitors was a certain 
olive-skinned, black-eyed, magnificent 
looking Spaniard, who had already been 
refused twice by the fair heiress; but the 
original of ‘‘ Faint heart” and ‘Fair 
lady” is to be found in the Spanish 
language, and Sefior Manuel Espardo had 
learned the proverb by heart. As regards 
good looks, the Senor was a man in a 
thousand; a man whom nine out of any 
ten romantic girls would have found ir- 
resistible. Mabel Henshaw detested him, 
—a fact he could neither understand nor 
feel resigned to. 

‘¢ It is impossible!’’ he said to himself 
with a charming foreign accent, but in 
excellent English, which he spoke fluently, 
‘‘it is impossible!’’ And standing in 
front of his full-length looking-glass, he 
surveyed the reflection of his slender 
figure, his exquisite feet, his delicate 
tapering hands, his lustrous eyes, and his 
glittering white teeth. ‘‘Any girl in her 
senses would love me; but thees a girl 
ees not in her senses! or—she does love 
me! Ha!—it isso! It ees that she loves 
me, but she ees young and romantic ; she 
—ah ! I have one grand ideea!’’ Over- 
come by this startling fact, Sefior Manuel 
lapsed into silence, but continued to ob- 
serve his own handsome and smiling re- 
flection. After much silent thought, 
which now and then broke into spoken 
words, he made his customary careful 
toilet, and went forth to call at the house 
of Mrs. Henshaw, a daily duty which he 
had not omitted for many months, 
Sometimes he saw Mabel, but more fre- 
quently he failed to doso, for his visits 
were always made to Mrs. Henshaw. With 
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the instinct of a lover he felt that the 
mother approved of and sympathized 
with him, and he appreciated the value 
of such an advantage. On the present 
occasion, buoyed up by his ‘grand 
ideea,’’ the Sefior made himself more 
than usually agreeable, and, having al- 
ready made Mrs. Henshaw the confidante 
of his feelings, he now told her that at 
last he felt hopeful as well as determined, 
and she encouraged him with her good 
wishes. He did not confide his ‘‘ grand 
ideea’’ to the lady he was so anxious to 
have for a mother in-law, but he was so 
permeated with it, and so sure of success, 
that Mrs. Henshaw smiled to herself as 
she thought that her ‘‘little old maid” 
must have looked into the dark Spanish 
eyes long enough to read there the mes- 
sage she had been waiting for; and when 
he rose to say good-bye, the pressure of 
her hand was so warm and cordial, that 
Sefior Manuel was thrilled, and pressed 
his lips upon her white fingers with al- 
most as much devotion as if they had 
been Mabel’s own. 

Ernest Henshaw, about twelve years 
old, was his sister’s pet and favorite. 
There were few things that Ernest could 
ask which Mabel would refuse, and when 
he reminded her that it wanted but a few 
days of All-Hallow-E’en, and that she 
had promised him her assistance in 
various games for that occasion, Mabel 
gave a smiling assent. It was a very late 
autumn, and as the days remained almost 
of summer warmth, the Henshaw family 
had not yet returned to the city, and had 
prolonged their stay in their country 
home to an unusual extent; and Mabel 
went to the woods with her young brother 
for chestnuts, and spent hours with him 
in picking the many tinted leaves from 
the various trees, refusing all other es- 
cort, declaring that he was the only 
cavalier she cared to trust herself with,— 
since he never made love to her and never 
bored her. But the crowning favor that 
Mabel had consented to bestow on her 
young brother was yet to come, and it 
was to be granted on the eventful E’en it- 
self, between the hours of twelve and one 
o’clock ; and that young gentleman had 
thought fit to confide the matter to his tutor, 
whom he venerated and loved as something 
quite beyond the ordinary human being. 


‘* You see, Mr. Laurence, it is a Hal- 
low-E’en superstition they have in the 
Highlands of Scotland. A Scotch cook 
we had last year told it to me, and I be. 
lieve in it, and Mab—I call her Queen 
Mab, you know, because Mab is short for 
Mabel—has promised to try it, just for 
fun and to please me, because I do go 
want to know who she is going to marry, 
and I’m sure we'll never find out any 
other way, for she don’t seem to carea 
bit. The way to do it is—you have to go 
to the nearest withered tree, and when 
you are just about twelve feet from it, 
you’ve to walk backward, slowly, saying 
these words : 


‘ Full moon, true moon, 
In this mirror show to me—’ 


of course you’ve to hold a looking-glass 
in your hand, and I’ve got one all ready, 
just the right size— 
‘Who my true love is to be, 

The color of his hair, 

The clothes he will wear, 

And the day and the hour he 

Will be married to me.’ 


Though I’m sure‘l can’t see how he’s to 
show her the day and the hour in a look- 
ing-glass; but all the rest is easy, for he 
just steps out from behind the withered 
tree, and looks in the mirror over her 
shoulder; but about the day and the 
hour—I don’t see how he’s going to 
manage it.”’ 

Mr. Laurence laughed rather bitterly— 
the subject was a painful one—and 
answered lightly : 

‘¢ Perhaps he will hold a small calendar 
in his hand, and point with a ghostly 
finger to the date; as for the hour—that 
may safely be left for the lady to decide 
on. But tell me, Master Ernest, have 
you told any one else about this con- 
templated—’’ he was about to add ‘‘tom- 
foolery,’’ but changed the objectionable 
word to—‘‘ ceremonial ? ”’ 

‘“No, of course not,’’ answered Ernest; 
‘«but that muff of a fellow, Espardo, must 
have overheard me talking to Mab about 


it, because he asked me once or twice to © 


tell him all about the Hallow-E’en games 
and all we were going to do, and I half 
think mamma has given him an invitation 
to come in for a half hour or so,—he 
seems so interested.” 
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Edward felt his heart give a tremendous 
thump, and then beat so hard for a few 
moments that he could scarcely get his 
breath. 

‘*Do you think he understood what 
you were talking of with Mabel—your 
sister, I should say?’’ he asked in a voice 
which he vainly strove to make careless. 

‘‘T am afraid he did, though I took 
good care to prevent him from under- 
standing any more about it, for I wouldn’t 
answer his questions. But I am sure he 
heard something about the looking-glass 
and the withered tree. I don’t think he’d 
have the impudence to follow us; but lest 
somebody should, I want to ask you, Mr. 
Laurence, to do me a great favor, and 
that is, just be there behind the withered 
tree yourself, and if any one should try 
to frighten Mabel, why, you’ll be there 
to protect her, that’s all.’’ 

Laurence flushed with pleasure at the 
thought, but he answered somewhat 
coldly : 

‘‘T must say I think the whole proceed- 
ing rather fool-hardy and ridiculous ; ”’ 
he would have added more, but Ernest 
interrupted in a tone of disgust : 

‘‘Well, don’t say so, anyhow. Mab 
has set her heart on it, and if you won’t 
be there to look after her safety, I daresay 
I can find some one else—’’ 

‘¢On no account,’’ Laurence cried with 
an eagerness that caused his youthful 
listener to turn away to hide a smile. 
‘‘Too many people know about it al- 
ready ; keep silent for heaven’s sake—I 
will do all you ask. But tell me, Ernest, 
how long is it since that Spaniard heard 
you talking on the subject ?”’ 

. ‘QO, more than a week ago.”’ 

‘¢ And this is the thirty-first of Octo- 
ber! ’’ exclaimed the tutor impatiently. 
‘‘T do think, my dear boy, you might 
have given me warning a little sooner.”’ 

‘¢ Lots of time,’’ returned Ernest coolly, 
having reasons he did not care to impart 
for the lateness of his burst of confidence. 
‘* No preparation is necessary—you have 
the whole day before you, and you know 
the withered tree. It’s that great oak 
that was struck by lightning ; the trunk is 
hollow, and you can hide inside of it. 
And now about that Greek verb; guess 
you'll have to help me with it, Mr. 
Laurence; though I did try awful hard 
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last night, I can’t seem to get it into my 
head.’’ 

Mr. Laurence laughed good-naturedly, 

‘¢ Greek verbs and Scotch Hallow-e’ens 
don’t agree, I’m afraid. But stop a mo- 
ment, my studious pupil. Let me hear 
those remarkable verses, you quoted a few 
minutes ago—I want to impress them on 
my memory.”’ 

‘¢ All right. I made a copy of ’em, so 
you could learn them; here they are— 
I’ read them to you: 


‘ Full moon, true moon! 
In this mirror show to me, 
Who my true love is to be, 
The color of his hair, 
The clothes he will wear, 
The day and the hour he 
Will be married to me.’” 


Mr. Laurence took the paper, and 
gravely read over the above doggerel. 
He was about to tear up the paper, but 
Ernest’s next words made it sacred. 

‘«Tt’s the same copy sister Mab learned 
them from,’’ and a mischievous smile lit 
up his face when his tutor folded the 
scrap of paper, and placed it in his breast- 
pocket with the air of a devotee putting 
away a relic. 

‘¢ And now for the Greeks! ’’ 

When school-hours were over, Mr. 
Laurence went out for a walk, and, half- 
unconsciously, his steps took the direc- 
tion of the withered tree. It was on the 
edge of a grove, not ten minutes’ walk 
from the house, and he mentally com- 
mended Ernest’s good sense in not making 
the rendezvous any further off. 

‘¢Who could think she would be so 
romantic!’’ he thought. ‘* My lovely 
darling! But it’s all to please that young 
rascal Ernest. How she loves him! ”’ 

He walked round the tree while he 
thought, and though he had noticed it a 
score of times before, it had a new and 
extraordinary interest for him ; the trunk 
was hollowed out, and gave ample room 
for him to step inside of it and stand 
comfortably, while two large knot-holes 
in front that had been burned out, en- 
abled him to watch not only the approach 
of any one toward the tree, but the ap- 
pearance on the scene of any one else, 
within a circumference of two hundred 

yards. While he was thinking something 
to this effect, three figures suddenly 
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emerged from the shadow of a clump of 
fir-trees, and came slowly toward him, 
gesticulating and speaking excitedly. But 
at that distance he could not make out a 
single word clearly, for they were speak- 
ing in a foreign tongue. His heart 
bounded with indignation, however, as 
he recognized the Sefior Manuel Es- 
pardo, and his two companions as coun- 
trymen and fellow-conspirators, — for 
something of that nature was on foot, 
he could see plainly, although their words 
were still unintelligible to him. Feeling 
assured that some plot concerning Mabel 
was being hatched, Laurence had no hesi- 
tation about enacting the part of eaves- 
dropper ; and, holding his breath that he 
might not lose a sound, he listened. His 
limited knowledge of Spanish, and the 
low tones of the men were both against 
him, but he understood enough to turn 
his cheek pale and to cause his fine eyes 
to flash with rage and indignation. As 
the trio came quite close, he feared for a 
moment they might discover his hiding- 
place; but, fortunately, they stood still a 
few feet from it, and Espardo contented 
himself with assuming what he supposed 
would be Mabel’s attitude when she stood 
looking into the mirror, and then directed 
his followers how they should approach 
her, throw a mantle over her head, and, 
having stifled her screams, carry her off. 
Having rehearsed the business to their 
satisfaction, they turned and hastened 
away, again disappearing behind the fir- 
trees, and Laurence drew a long breath 
of relief as he emerged from the hollow 
trunk of the oak tree. 

‘‘The scoundrels!”’ he muttered. 
‘Surely, only a Spanish idiot could be 
possessed of such brazen impudence and 
conceit. Thank heaven for the good 
fortune that enabled me to overhear 
them.”’ 

He returned quickly to the house, and 
if Mabel had ever observed him beyond a 
polite ‘‘ good-morning’”’ or ‘‘ good-even- 
ing, Mr. Laurence,”’ she must have noticed 
the unusual fire and tenderness of his 
glance whenever it rested upon her that 
afternoon or evening. 

Toward nightfall the air grew sharp 
and crisp, with a touch of frost that made 
the ‘‘ Hallow-e’en”’ games all the more 
enjoyable; and the snap-dragon, and 
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nut-burning, and dipping for apples was 
enjoyed by all with a zest that was height. 
ened by the children’s laughter; and Ma- 
bel even bestowed a smile or two on the 
Sefior Manuel that made him feel his vic- 
tory to come more than ever assured. 

At ten o’clock the children began to 
show signs of weariness, and Mrs. Hen. 
shaw called the nurse and sent them off 
to bed; and the Sefior felt that he, too, 
was expected to go, and forced himself 
to make his adieux with his customary 
grace. Laurence caught the gaze of mas- 
ter Ernest fixed upon him, as he, too, 
said ‘‘ good-night,’’ and a glance full of 
meaning passed between tutor and pupil. 

Laurence did not go to his room at all, 
but, leaving the house by a door seldom 
used, he strolled along towards the grove. 

The moon was just climbing up over 
the trees, and the night was superlatively 
fine. When at some distance away from 
the house, he sat down on a fallen tree, 
lighted a cigar, and quietly smoked it, 
while he drew out his pistol and assured 
himself that it was in prime condition. 
The time passed rapidly, for his thoughts 
were full of Mabel; and a thousand wild 
and delicious ideas, the mere possibility 
of which he had never before dared to 
think of, made the minutes fly past un- 
heeded, till the distant church clock strik- 
ing midnight brought him to his feet with 
a start of dismay. ‘‘It is never twelve 
o’clock,’’ he murmured half aloud; ‘it 
must be eleven!’’ But his watch con- 
firmed the clock, and as he _ hastened 
toward the lightning-blasted tree, a glance 
toward the house showed him Mabel and 
her brother just leaving it. Laurence 
darted into the tree, and with eye to the 
knot‘hole in front of him watched the 
pair as they approached. 

When within a few yards of the tree, 
they paused, and Ernest gave the mirror 
to his sister. 

‘‘How beautiful she is!’’ thought 
Laurence, feasting his eyes on her radi- 
ant face. ‘‘And how I love her!”’ 

Then she took up the mirror, holding 
it directly before her, and began moving 
slowly backward toward the tree, mur- 
muring the verses that Ernest had taught 
her. She was within two feet of the 
gnarled old trunk, when Laurence saw 
moving shadows among the fir-trees, and 
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two stealthy figures came rapidly toward 
ber, but all unseen or unsuspected by her, 
or by Ernest either, whose whole atten- 
tion was fixed upon his sister. 

As the figures neared her, Ernest glided 
from the tree, and approached Mabel, 
whose voice had begun to falter; and as 
she uttered the last words, his face, look- 
ing over her shoulder, appeared in the 
mirror, and his glowing eyes for one mo- 
mentlooked back into hers. With apierc- 
ing shriek Mabel dropped the glass, which 
was shivered to atoms, and hid her face 
in her hands; and, as if that cry had been 
a signal, she was the next moment en- 
veloped in a mantle, and her slight form 
was lifted in the arms of two strong men 
and borne rapidly away. They had not 
seen Laurence, and Mabel’s terrified 
shriek had for a moment startled him out 
of all composure and presence of mind. 
Only for a moment, however,—the next 
he was in hot pursuit, and while his 
strong arm grasped one ruffian, the cold 
muzzle of his pistol was held to the 
other’s temple, and in a voice that 
brought obedience with it, he ordered 
them to set down their struggling burden. 
The men obeyed, for they felt resistance 
to be useless. They were unarmed,— 
Laurence and his pistol were opponents 
quite unexpected, and Ernest’s cries for 
help, which were awakening the echoes 
all around, seemed to promise a speedy 
reinforcement of assistance in favor of the 
lady. 
Mabel, released from the grasp of her 
captors, had by this time freed her arms 
and head from the folds of the mantle, 
and turned indignantly toward Edward. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Laurence!’’ she cried, re- 
cognizing him, ‘‘what is the meaning 
of this outrage? At whose instigation 
have I suffered this indignity—this in- 
sult ?’”’ 

‘It is easily explained, Miss Hen- 
shaw,’’ returned Edward, and his voice 
unconsciously grew tender as he spoke to 
her, while the arm holding his pistol 
dropped to his side. ‘‘A fortunate chance 
enabled me to overhear a plot on the part 
of Sefior Espardo to carry you off and 
force you to marry him—at least he did 
hot suppose that force would be neces- 
sary ; for, finding it impossible to believe 
your indifference sincere, he thought a 
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romantic abduction would complete his 
victory, and felt no doubt whatever as to 
the favorable result. These two worthy 
creatures are merely his paid servants.” 

He turned as he spoke, but the 
‘<worthy creatures’’ had taken advantage 
of his attention to Mabel to effect their 
escape. 

‘*Can it be possible that such vanity 
and impertinence exist? ’’ exclaimed Ma- 
bel. And how can I thank you, Mr. 
Laurence?’’ And grasping his disengaged 
hand within her own two, warm and 
trembling, the cold Miss Henshaw gazed 
up into her poor lover’s face with eyes 
dim with tears of gratitude. Not so dim 
but what she read the look that met hers 
there, and as her heart began a wild and 
furious throbbing, she knew that what she 
read was the message she had so long been 
waiting for ;—her eyes dropped shyly, and 
murmuring something about the folly of 
‘‘ childish Hallow-e’en games,’’ she al- 
lowed Edward to draw her hand through 
his arm, and together they turned toward 
the house. 

‘¢Oh, Mabel!”’ panted Ernest, as he 
came up, ‘‘are you safe—are you hurt? 
Oh, Mr. Laurence ! What should we have 
done without you? But tell me, dear, did 
you really see a face in the mirror? ”’ 

‘¢Be quiet, you foolish boy!” 
Mabel. 

‘¢ And isn’t it too bad that you broke 
the looking-glass? No luck now for 
seven years.” 

‘«¢ That’s a superstition I'll mever believe 
in!’’ exclaimed Mabel. ‘‘ For me, good 
luck has just begun,’”’ and a warm blush 
overspread her face, as she felt her lover’s 
gaze resting on her rose-bud cheeks. 

‘¢Ahem!”’ said Ernest. ‘‘ Well, I 
guess I’ll save the frame, anyway; it’s 
silver—and have a new glass put in;’’ 
and as he ran off toward the withered 
tree, Ernest wondered, audibly, if they 
guessed how cleverly he had arranged 
their little love-affair for them. 

‘¢ Mabel,”’ whispered Laurence, ‘‘ may 
I tell you, darling—how I have loved you 
for years? If I dare to tell you, will you 
promise to be my own—my wife ?”’ 

Mabel laughed softly. 

‘¢ How can I—till you ask me?’’ she 
said, and, as she lifted her fair, proud 
face, he stooped and kissed her. 


said 
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BY M. E. C. 


T is one of those rare, hazy, sunny 
days in late October. A day in 
which all the ripeness and beauty 
of the year seems concentrated. 
The sky is of a tender, liquid 

blue; the clouds look warm and summery. 
The dusty, hilly country-road is lined 
with maples, and their leaves have caught 
the red and golden hues of many a gor- 
geous sunset. In nature everything seems 
hushed, except the little brook which all 
through the year goes bubbling and whirl- 
ing over the stones across the road. 
The asters and: golden-rod have grown 
rank and tall by its side. They nod and 
bend their heads in the gentle breeze, as 
though listening and whispering together 
of what the brook has to say. For it does 
not sing the same song all through the 
year. Early in the spring it sings of the 
fresh grasses and sweet white violets ; la- 
ter of the tall rushes bending ’neath the 
weight of the gay bob-o’-link’s nest with 
its four wee birdlings. To-day it sings to 
the golden-rod and asters of gentians back 
in pastures, and of the wild grapes cluster- 
ing over it as it came through the woods. 

Close by the brook, under a great wal- 
nut tree, stands one of the little white 
school-houses one sees at almost every 
turn of a New England road. It is four 
o’clock, and, with many a merry hurrah, 
the children are rushing out. Their 
teacher soon follows, more demurely, but 
not less glad than they. Some of the 
children run back to walk with her. 
There is an eager squabble over which 
shall hold her hands and carry her things. 
It is quite evident that they love and ad- 
mire their pretty teacher. What a picture 
they all make walking under the tall 
maples ! 

May Campbell’s fluffy brown hair has 
a tint of yellow in it at any time, and this 
afternoon it seems to have caught all the 
gold of the autumn sunshine and turned 
to a halo of glory about her head. It is a 
bright face, full of life and joy apparently. 
But no—what is it we see in the depths 


of those large brown eyes? Is it only 
that they are a trifle too large? No, they 
are not too large. Deep in those eyes 
there is a suggestion of hidden sorrow, 
Sorrow that no one would suspect from 
looking at the smiling mouth and dimpled 
cheeks only. The children do not see 
it as she turns to them with many a 
laughing jest. 

Soon they come in sight of a low brown 
house with an orchard in the rear. May’s 
eyes glance quickly and eagerly toward 
the orchard. Yes—under the low-spread- 
ing branches of the nearest tree a ham- 
mock is idly swinging; a bit of blue 
shawl is hanging over the hammock—a 
sure token that Kitty is there, too. Fora 
moment the brown eyes gladden, and, al- 
most as soon, grow sad again. 

May Campbell cannot remember the 
time when she was not proud of her sister 
Kit; proud of her, and for many years 
dependent upon her. 

Kitty was a quiet, studious girl of fif- 
teen when her father died. Her mother, 
never strong or self-reliant, was crushed 
and made more helpless by the blow. 

What could they do? May was nine 
years old, and Tommy seven. Poor little 
Tommy—he would never be able to help 
in the struggle for existence. ll the 


brightness of intellect and strength of” 


mind and purpose had been given to his 
sisters. The worn-out old farm that had 
been their grandfather’s, and the ramb- 
lipg old brown house, to which he 
brought his fair young bride seventy 
years before, was all that was left to them. 
They had been poor enough before, when 
their father was there to till the farm ; for 
only very light crops could be raised from 
that scanty soil, and their father had 
loved better to dream dreams over the 
musty old books in the garret, than to 
try to dig money out of the ground in 
the shape of beets, potatoes,and onions. 
Every one said they would have to sell 
the old place. Little Tommy and the 
mother could go to a distant town to live 
with a well-to-do uncle, while Kit and 
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May went out to work in some farm- 
kitchen——wherever they could find places. 

But Kitty’s proud lip curled, and her 
blue eyes grew darker and more luminous 
as she very quietly said: ‘‘No! Under 
this roof we were born; it is the only 
shelter we have ever known ; we will not 
sil our birth-right. We have always been 
poor here, no doubt we shall be still 
more poor now, but we will not let 
poverty drive us away. Because we have 
lost our dear father and have not so 
many to love—we need each other the 
more.” 

How small and slender she looked as 
she said this with a voice so clear and 
gentle no one could ever dream of the 
strength of will behind it. The kind 
neighbors smiled, and went away think- 
ing: ‘She will soon give it up. She don’t 
know what she’s tryin’ t’ do.’’ But the 
mother had faith in Kitty, and was ready 
to yield her own weak will to her young 
daughter’s stronger one. 

That night Kitty thought it all over 
and made all of her plans for the next 
year. They would sell two of the cows, 
aid as many apples as they could spare. 
The money, with close economy, would 
carry them through the year. One cow 
would not eat all the hay; they could sell 
sme and put the money in the bank for 
arainy day. She would save the expense 
of keeping a boy by taking care of the 
cow herself. She would study at home 
during the winter just as hard as she 
could, and in the spring she would apply 
for the district school. A great deal of 
the house- work she could do before school 
in the morning. May could help, and 
perhaps mamma would get stronger before 
that time. Another year they would let 
the farm on shares. 

The kind old farmer to whom Kit ap- 
plied for the school, told her that he was 
mly too glad to give a lift to such a 
plucky girl. Kitty went home feeling as 
though the weight of the world was lifted 
fom her shoulders, and her financial 
troubles were at an end for life. 

For a few months all went smoothly, 
and the little school-ma’am (who had al- 
ways had a passion for drawing, but never 
a4place to work undisturbed) used to lock 
herself into the school-house,: after the 
children were gone—on the rare occasions 
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when there was no work to call her home 
—and practise for hours. This was too 
good to last. Soon the mother was ill, 
and Kitty had to be nurse, mother, 
housekeeper and washer-woman, as well 
as teacher. Sleeping always with ears 
ready to hear the faintest sound from 
mamma’s room, rising with the first 
streak of dawn to get the work done be- 
fore shool, teaching forty restless children 
all day was weary work, and her brave 
heart often quailed beneath the weight; 
but everything was at stake; she must not 
give up. The loving, helpful ways of 
her little sister cheered and comforted 
her much. Busy as she was, she found 
time to study the cook books, and learn 
to make many delicate, dainty, nourish- 
ing dishes to tempt the invalid’s appetite. 
The quaint old tray, with its two or three 
bits on rare china and bunch of flowers, 
was a still-life study any artist would have 
known how to value as it went every 
morning into mamma’s room. And little 
May, who always carried it, carried sun- 
shine with her everywhere—so Kitty and 
the mother thought. 

The years went on. Sometimes mamma 
could help, but often she needed and re- 
ceived all the tender care of both sisters. 
Each year she grew stronger. 

When May was prepared to enter the 
High School in the neighboring city, 
there was not money enough to send her. 
Poor Kitty felt sadly disheartened then. 
They had sold this, and gone without 
that. She coudd not think of another 
economy that could be practiced, and her 
salary at the district school was so small 
and meager, it wou/d not stretch out and 
cover larger expenses. Helpless and dis- 
couraged she wandered off to the further 
orchard and sat down under the big 
‘«seek-no-further’’ tree, and began to cry 
a little. Some dandelions, like bright 
stars of hope, were blossoming at her feet. 
‘‘Seek-no-turther,’’ she thought. ‘‘Does 
it mean that I shall find nothing more, 
or shall I find something here, close at 
hand?’’ That last thought cheered her 
somewhat, and she sat gazing dreamily at 
the starry dandelion. Just then a honey 
bee, on sweet thoughts intent, flew down 
to the dandelion. 

‘«Oh, bees!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
have I never thought of them before ? 
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Why—honey is the one thing the old farm 
has always been rich in! In a few days 
the apple-trees will be a mass of sweet 
blossoms, later the orchard will be 
covered with sweet clover, and after that 
plenty of other flowers. I'll buy a few 
hives of bees this very day and get some 
farmer totell me how totake care of them.” 

The few hives of bees soon increased to 
many. The bee business was a success, 
and at seventeen May graduated from the 
High School with honor. 

Kitty had never enjoyed teaching. All 
of her life she had longed to do some- 
thing altogether different. She loved to 
watch the clouds, hills, brooks, trees and 
flowers, and every odd moment had been 
spent with her paints and brushes—the 
one only luxury she had afforded herself. 
But teaching was May’s chosen work, and 
as she must have experience before seek- 
ing a difficult position, she wished to take 
Kit’s place in the little school near home 
and give her sister an opportunity to take 
a few lessons of an artist in the nearest 
city. Kit would never have dared to 
think of such a blessing for herself. She 
did not think her poor little talent 
worthy of cultivation; but May thought 
differently, and so, too, did the artist. 
He looked over her work with enthusi- 
asm, and told her that she would become 
a fine artist, if she persevered. The praise 
she received made her both happy and 
troubled. How could she ever get money 
enough to study the necessary length of 
time ? 

When the tea dishes were washed and 
put away, and the milk strained, Kit and 
May went out to the hammock under the 
trees, where they always went in summer 
to talk things over. That was the evening 
after the graduation. May was sure they 
could manage to raise the money, and 
equally sure that it must be attempted. 
And so it was—with many a fear on Kit’s 
part that it mwust¢ be a selfish thing for her 
todo. Poor Kitty! she had spent her 
life doing what her family needed to have 
her do; she could not feel right doing 
what she liked, for its own sake, to do. 
Yet this might be best for them all. She 


felt unfitted both by education and in- 
clination to teach any school of a higher 
yrade. In that profession she had no hope 
of rising. Ifshe could only succeed in art ! 
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‘*You will,” said May, ‘‘I am sure 
you will,’”’ 

So Kitty studied a year in the city. At 
the end of that time her master went 
away. In so small a town there were no 
others whom Kit considered worthy of 
emulation. And she could not afford to 
study longer just then. She must earn 
something. She took a few pupils—as 


‘her teacher had advised her to do—they 


were mostly children, and continued to 
study her chosen art by herself most 
earnestly. 

All summer she roamed over the hills 
and fields, sketching whatever she could 
find. Sometimes a bunch of meadow 
lilies, and sometimes the pretty babbling 
brook with its old bridge overgrown with 
blackberry vines, or the pastures—hills 
with great masses of sunny clouds piled 
up beyond. She made half a dozen 
sketches of the old brown house she had 
worked so hard to keep. It was a 
picturesque subject, dear to her heart, 
and she painted it with real artistic feel- 
ings When a shop-keeper offered her 
fifty dollars for one of her paintings, she 
felt as if a gold-mine had been opened at 
her feet. 

The farmers began to glance proudly 
at her umbrella and easel when they saw 
them in ‘¢heir corn-fields and meadows; 
yet they said: ‘* She’s an all-fired foolish 
gal not t’ go on keepin’ school. She orter 
know she can’t never make a livin’ in the 
paintin’ bizness.”’ 

Often poor Kitty thought so, too; 
but May never did. Why should she 
think Kit, her Kit, could not do as well 
as Rosa Bonheur, or any other woman ? 
« When the autumn came the walls of 
the old house had blossomed forth with 
every flower that the farm had yielded 
during the spring and early summer. 
There were many landscapes, too. 

Why not the flowers of the late summer 
and autumn? There were a few. But 
one midsummer morning, after Kitty had 
rambled many miles away from home to 
sketch some high rocks, a sudden shower 
came up and a cold north wind with it. 
Her clothes were soon wet through. She 
stayed and finished her sketch and came 
home, late in the afternoon, cold and ex- 
hausted. 

‘* Never mind,”’ she said, ‘‘ some hot 
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tea and a good night’s rest will make me 
all right.” 

But, alas! the rest did not follow. A 
sore throat and a slight cough kept her 
awake all night. That was but the be- 
ginning of many long, weary days and 
nights. 

Kitty’s white umbrella was no longer 
seen perched on the distant hills. She 
found that she must paint what was near 
at hand or nothing. When she reached 
the tops of the nearest hills, she must stop 
long to rest and breathe. How weary it 
made her to breathe! Hag much easier 
it would seem to stop and give up 
the long, weary battle of life. Tommy 
was glad to go and carry her sketching- 
materials. He was large and strong 
physically. Mentally—alas! he would 
never be strong. But he was ready to 
follow Kitty anywhere, and do anything 
she asked of him. With him to carry her 
things for her she went out, for a time, 
every pleasant day, but less and less often. 

On this sunny October day, it has been 
many weeks since she could do anything 
more than walk out to the hammock and 
lie there idly in the sunshine. Her thin 
face is not pale. Her cheeks have the 
tint of the rose; and though her eyes 
look quite too dreamy, they are not dull. 
But the brave cheerfulness of her face is 
often clouded, as it is to-day. The doc- 
tor, who has known her all her life, has 
told her the worst that he has to tell 
about her health. Knowing that she will 
not allow herself to be frightened, but 
will only nerve herself up to make a 
stronger effort to get well. He has told 
her that she has exhausted herself with 
overwork, and when that relentless old 
enemy of her family, consumption, sent 
his first messenger in the shape of a cold, 
she, taken unawares, had no strength 
with which to resist. Now she must use 
her strong will to fight for her life. Above 
all things rest is necessary, and, if pos- 
sible, a warmer climate. Only under the 
most favorable circumstances can she live 
through the severe New England winter. 

All the lovely day Kitty has been lying 
in the hammock and trying to think what 
to do. Mamma would be paralyzed with 
fear. She must not know. Is it best to 
tell May? She remembers the troubled 
look she has seen slowly creeping into her 
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sister’s eyes. Can she bear to see that 
trouble deepen? No. She will endure 
it alone. They will all do what they can 
to help her get well. They can help her 
more if they do not know. All her life 
she has tried to shieid them from care. 
She will shield them from this if she can. 

May throws her books and lunch-bas- 
ket down on the back door-step, and 
stops to pick a bunch of big purple 
pansies as she hurries through the garden 
in eager haste to see if Kit is not ‘‘ just a 
little better this afternoon.”’ 

The sight of May always seems to give 
new life to Kit, and now her eyes 
brighten, until no shadow of care is left 
in her face. The rose in her cheeks is 
deepened by the sunshine which has been 
shining down through the thinly- leafed 
branches. 

‘*Oh, yes, I am better,”’ she answered ; 
‘‘always better on warm, bright days 
like this. If we were rich we would go 
to Florida.”’ 

«*T wonder I have not thought of that 
before, Kit, dear,’’ May answered, after a 
thoughtful silence. ‘‘You really must 
go; and I must go with you to take care 
of you. There is that money we put in 
the bank for a rainy day, when we sold 
the hay the year papa died. This is the 
rainy day; it will be nothing but rain 
with us while you are ill. We must take 
that money and go.”’ 

Kitty smiled as she answered: ‘‘Why, 
wee sister, you are young and innocent 
of Florida prices. I fear the money we 
have—with the closest economy—would 
not pay the expenses of me. And, oh, 
Maidie, dear! nothing could do me any 
good if I knew that mamma was left alone 
with no one to care for her if she should 
be ill.”’ 

After a few moments she added : ‘* Dr. 
Good’s friends, the Beach’s, live in 
Florida. Mrs. Beach called here this 
afternoon with the doctor, and said that 
I could go out with her next month and 
board in her family, if I wished. She 
does not take boarders, and it was very 
kind of her to offer to take me; but we 
simply cannot afford it. We must not use 
the ‘rainy day’ money. We should have 
nothing left—and then I don’t think 
that, with the sale of the honey, would 
be enough anyway.” 
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That evening Kitty received a letter 
which she read with a glad smile, and 
said: ‘‘I think this opens the way to 
Florida. You remember, months ago, 
when I sold my painting of the old house 
and placed on exhibition three other pic- 
tures, hoping that I might sell them and 
thus be able to go on with my studies? 
Now, after I had ceased to hope, they 
aresold. That money, with what we can 
spare from the honey, will take me.”’ 

So the plan was made and matured, 
and one cold day, early in December, the 
doctor escorted Kitty to New York, and 
saw her safe on the Florida steamer with 
Mrs. Beach and her maid. He was more 
than half afraid he would never see his 
patient again. 

In the old house they waited impatiently 
for a letter. It wasa long time coming. 
The little steamer was not a fast one, and 
Kitty was five days on the way; and her 
letter traveled through sunny orange 
groves at first to go at last over the tops 
of the fences in a sleigh. After ten days 
it came. 


‘¢ JACKSONVILLE, FLa., 
‘¢ Dec. 18, 18—. 


‘¢ My DeaR MAMMa AND May:—I think 
the December air did me much good. I 
feel better already. We sailed at sunset. 
Mrs. Beach and I went up on deck for a 
few moments as we were steaming out of 
the harbor. It was a gorgeous sunset 
shimmering through the forest of masts. 
I longed for a little of the genius of 
Turner, that I, too, might try such won- 
derful effects of color on canvas. The 
moon was rising. At the other end of 
the deck a group of lively girls were 
laughing and chattering. They looked 
so strong and well I could not but envy 
them a little. 

‘« The next daf was far too cold for me 
to stay on deck much, but I often heard 
a gay laugh from those girls floating down 
the stairs. That night it began to be 
rough, and Mrs. Beach and I were sea- 
sick all night and the next day. Sarah— 
Mrs. Beach’s maid—is a good sailor, and 
in the afternoon she helped me up on 
deck, away out where I had never been 
before. The weather was quite mild. 
There was a rather roughly-dressed young 
man sitting there. At first sight I was 
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uncertain about his being a gentleman, 
The indescribable manner with which he 
arose and helped me to a seat settled 
that matter. He zs a gentleman. He 
had a sun-burned face, bright dark eyes, 
with a curious light in them that flashed 
and glowed as he talked, and some- 
times died away altogether like a fire on 
the hearth; and when he laughed he 
showed a dimple in one cheek. I felt 
too sick to hold my head up many min- 
utes, although the warm, south wind 
blowing over the deck felt very refresh- 
ing. The gentlgman brought me a pillow 
and some extra wraps. After a little a 
young gentleman came up with his two 
sea-sick sisters; then came two or three 
more who were not suffering from the 
rough weather. We all sat there until 
dark, and the well ones told stories. I 
did not listen much until the brown-faced 
gentleman began to talk of journeys in 
foreign lands. His story-telling is as 
perfect as his manner. The sea and sky 
were of a dull silvery grey, with one or 
two far away sails. The gulls were fol- 
lowing us, on and on, as though they 
were surely going to alight on the deck ; 
but they never did. It seemed so queer 
to see the little things resting safely and 
fearlessly on a wave, while we were 
bounding at right angles and all other 
angles. 

‘¢ The next day it grew cold again, and 
I did not leave my state-room until night, 
when I went out in the cabin for a few 
moments, too weak and ill to walk far. 
Just then the brown-faced gentleman 
(whose name is Warner) walked though 
helping, with his chivalrous manner, a 
plain old lady. He stopped to chide me 
for staying in out of the fresh air all day. 
Tuesday I had to keep my room again. 

‘* When we reached Port Royal the pas- 
sengers, who were well enough, rode and 
walked about the town. I sat on deck 
and amused myself by watching the ragged 
darkies lounging about the wharf. Mr. 
Warner for some reason stayed there too. 
Wednesday it was so cold I stayed in all 
the morning, but as we were entering the 
St. John’s river, Mr. Warner came down 
to say that the ladies had found a sheltered 
place in the sun and sent him down for 
me. They have all been so kind to me in 
every way. It looked cold and dreary- 
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The white sand on the shore was so very 
white it looked like snow. Beyond the 
sand were stunted-looking cedars. Now 
and then you would see a bit of a shanty 
half hidden by the trees and a few houses 
of more-pretentions with double piazzas. 
We passed one or two villages of shanties 
grouped around small piers, and a great 
many row-boats with shad fishers—evi- 
dently having an unlucky day. Often 
there were great patches of the river black 
with wild ducks. They kept quite still 
till we were close upon them, then flew 
away in startled flocks. 

‘¢ At four o’clock we landed in Jackson- 
ville. Mr. Beach was waiting for us on 
the wharf. 

‘*I havea pleasant room onthe south side 
of the house overlooking the St. John’s 
river. The garden is under my windows 
and in it a few roses are still lingering. 
The Beach’s have a large yard full of 
orange trees with plenty of wild oranges, 
but no blossoms. 

‘I do not worry about either you or my- 


self. Five days of rough weather in the - 


ocean seem to have shaken all the land 
cares away from me. 
‘¢With love to all from 
‘eKiT.”’ 


‘¢ JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
‘¢ Jan. 5th, 18—. 


*¢My Dear Sister :—Your letters al- 


ways come just at the right time. They 
drive away my little twinges of home- 
sickness and cheer me like fresh spring 
breezes and bright sunshine. The one I 
received last night was particularly wel- 
come. 

* * * x * * * * 


‘¢ This is a queer town. It is not un- 
usual to see a cow running loose on the 
principal business street and seeming 
quite at home there, and on any street 
you may see a half dozen, or more, long- 
legged, gaunt-looking pigs grunting lei- 
surely along. Monday mornings, the 
streets are filled with negro-women car- 
rying on their heads large Bundles of 
clothes to be washed. They walk very 
gracefully. 

‘We often drive over to Brooklyn 
and Riverside, which is that part of the 
city beyond the creek. In my opinion 


-Mr. Warner. 
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it is much the more cheerful part of the 
town. In the neighborhood of the Beach 
house there are too many trees. ‘The long, 
hanging moss with which they are pe 
give them a dismal funeral look. 

‘* Last Wednesday was as warm as a 
summer day; but that very evening it be- 
gan to grow cold, and Saturday evening 
the rain was freezing as it fell. Sunday 
morning I was awakened quite early by 
hearing the little colored ‘male domestic’ 
in the yard exclaim: ‘Ha! de tree done 
break down wid deice.’ It looked very 
strange to see the deep green leaves and 
golden fruit in icy cases. Thin, arm-long 
icicles hanging from the eaves, and though 
the sun shone bright all day, turning 
everything to silver and gold, they did 
not melt away that day. 

‘‘ The first day I went to ride with 
good old Mr. Beach—he was taking med- 
icines to some poor sick people at the 
other end of the town—we met Mr. 
Warner just as we were whirling out of the 
yard at a mad-cap pace—for the horse 
was frightened at a bit of paper on the 
drive. A smile of recognition showed 
his white teeth. He lifted his hat with a 
brown, ungloved hand and that courtly 
grace I admire so much—and we were 
out of sight. 

‘¢Mr. Beach asked me who he was. 
When I told him the little I knew, he 
seemed displeased, and said I ought not 
to have talked so much with any one pas- 
senger; it would be better to drop the 
acquaintance. (I am sure I don’t think 
it would be half civil.) I had not thought 
of it before, but, really, Mrs. Beach talked 
to him ‘wice as much as /did. He only 
talked to me from kindness—to help me 
forget my ills—and I scarcely talked at all. 

‘‘A week later, at twilight, I sat curled 
up in an easy-chair by the hearth watch- 
ing the fire. It was raining dismally. 
Mrs. Beach was in the dining-room, giv- 
ing her dainty tea-table the few last 
touches she always gives it, when I heard 
the hall-door open and Mr. Beach entered. 
The first sound of his voice proclaimed 
his cheeriest mood ; none of the dismal 
out-of-door weather was to come in with 
him that night. He had a visitor with 
him. He is always picking up a guest at 
unexpected times. This time it was— 
He is an artist, and was 
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taking a sketch near by in the rain—just 
a bit of the river and some of the mourn- 
fully clad trees. Mr. Beach drove by 
and stopped to look on. When he came 
back and found him still at work there, 
he insisted upon taking him home to tea. 

‘7 had told Mrs. Beach of the reproof 
I had received for talking so much to Mr. 
Warner. She gave me a sly glance of 
amusement when she came in and found 
what an easy conquest he had made of 
her husband. 

‘‘I did not see the sketch, and I do not 
remember of hearing of such an artist; 
but he talks delightfully about art. His 
conversation was not addressed to me, 
and, as usual, I said nothing. I wonder 
why I have never suspected his vocation. 
Everything about him suggests it now. 


« * * x x * * * 
‘¢ Love to all from Kirt.”’ 


‘¢ JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
‘‘Jan. 28th, 18—. 


‘*My Dear Maipie:—After all it 
takes a long time to get just a little 
stronger. I had expected to be able, 
by this time, to walk about and look 
at things; but often when I ride even I 
am too tired to be interested in anything 
around ; then, too, the country about here 
is flat and dull. Perhaps it is because 
my eyes are less ready than of old to see 
what is beautiful. 

‘*Mr. Warner seems to find a great deal 
to sketch. He always says he is going 
north in a few days, yet he still lingers 
on. Mr. Beach likes him very much. 
Mrs. Beach often invites him here to 
dine and accompany us in short excur- 
sions up and down the river. Everyone 
enjoys the cheerfulness his strong and 
pleasant voice brings with it. It makes 
one feel quite brave and able to battle 
with the ills of life. 

‘*We have not had a flower in the garden 
for many weeks until now they are be- 
ginning to bloom again. There area few 
violets and some yellow jasmine. In the 
old part of the house—the part that was 
built before the war—one end of the 
piazza is quite covered with the jasmine. 
It forms a beautiful screen behind which 
a hammock is swung for me, and, when- 
ever it is warm enough to get out of the 


sun, I lie there. One day Mr. Beach 
thinking I was not there—took Mr. War- 
ner around to show him the first jasmine 
blossoms. I had fallen asleep in the ham- 
mock ; my hair had fallen down and was 
hanging in a dishevelled mass to the floor. 
I did not awaken, and they went softly 
away; but Mr. Warner had seen something 
which he imagined would be useful to him 
in a picture, and afterwards begged me 


‘to pose for him, which I have been doing. 


If you visit any of the Academy exhibi- 
tions and see a picture of a girl with long 
yellow hair, lying in a hammock swung 
across one end of an old southern piazza, 
you may know that it is—and is not—your 
sister. It is notlikeme. It is a very beau- 
tiful ideal picture. The key note of the 
picture is yellow. Yellow hair and yel- 
low blossoms in the flickering sunlight. 

‘1 do not like posing any better than 
you do, but I have so often made use of 
you all in that way that I could not re- 
fuse, of course. 

* * * * * * * 

‘* Mr. and Mrs. Beach want me to go 
with them to St. Augustine. They think 
the salt air will do me good. They have 
been talking about it even since I came. 


* * * * * * * 


‘No end of love to you all from 
“oe 


‘¢ St. AUGUSTINE, FLoRIDA. 
‘¢ Feb. 4th, 183—. 


‘¢ My Deak MamMA AND May:—Oh, 
you cannot think what a dear, quaint, old 


town this is! Iam so glad to be here! 
We came several days ago. We are living 
ir? one of those picturesque, old coquina 
houses built by the Spaniards (after the old 
Moorish style of privacy from the public 
street) when the town was first settled. 
There are no outside doors opening on 
the street. There is a thick, high garden 
wall built of coquina. You enter a gate 
in this wall, opening on the lower piazza 
—as do all the rooms of the house, on 
the first floor. The stairway is outside, 
too, and you must go out of doors and 
up this stairway to go to the upper rooms. 
Threes ides of the house are surrounded 
by an old garden, where palm-trees, 
dates, bananas, and many tropical plant 
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are growing. The rooms are almost level 
with the ground, and the parlor windows 
open close upon the side-walk. While we 
are sitting in the parlor, children passing 
by often stop and look in to talk about 
us, the furniture, the fire, or whatever 
they see in the room—as if it were a shop 
window. 

‘¢In every room, of course, are the 
pleasant open fires of big oak logs and 
resinous pine. The colored people al- 
ways build the fire in their hands. They 
take a bundle of pine kindlings, light 
them, aad, when they are all in a blaze, 
put them under the wood they have pre- 
pared on the hearth. 

‘¢Mrs, Beach and I went to walk to-day. 
We walked up St. George street to the 
old city gates. It was once a walled city, 
you remember. Not far away is the old 
fort. I scarcely hope to get strong enough 
to wander over it, but I hope to make a 
little sketch of the city gates some day. 
Most of the houses we passed were of 
wood with curious over-hanging balconies, 
but some of them were of coquina, like 
the one we are living in. 


* * * * * * * 


‘‘ February 28th.—I am strong enough 
now to take short walkseveryday. There 
are some curiosity shops near at hand, 
where Mrs. Beach and I often go, and she 
buys a great many queer, bright things 
with which to deck herself. I wish she 
would not wear such gorgeous apparel. It 
makes the plainness of her face and figure 
so much more noticeable. But she is so 
good and kind it seems wrong to even see 
the absurdities of her dress. In these 
shops you can buy—if you have the money 
—all sorts of treasures from the sea, as well 
as scores of lovely things from the woods 
and swamps. 

‘¢ Mr. Beach often takes us out sailing, 
and sometimes Mr. Warner takes us all in 
‘his yacht. He is here now. He seems 
to be a sort of omnipresent individual. 
When we came here he had gone north, 
and I supposed I should never see him 
again; but one day, when Mrs. Beach and 
I wandered into the old Cathedral, he ap- 
peared to us there. Since then we areal- 
ways meeting him. 

‘¢ To-day we have all been over to the 
north shore. There has been a long storm 
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and Mrs. Beach was sure we could find 
some pretty shells. Mr. Beach always 
hires Benjamin’s boat. It is new and clean, 
with comfortable seats and _ cushions. 
Benjamin is one of the colored ‘ bredder- 
in.’ He is quite a character. When 
we got over there we could not go very 
near the shore in the boat. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beach got off near the old wreck. That 
is the best place to find shells. I said 
they got off there, but in truth Benjamin 
had to take off his shoes and stockings, 
roll his pants high up, and wade ashore 
with Mrs. Beach in his arms. 

“Mr. Warner stayed in the boat. The 
tide was going out so fast we had to 
hurry away. Even then the boat was so 
firmly fixed, it seemed, for a time, as if 
we might have to stay there until the tide 
ebbed and flowed again. It was just com- 
mencing to go out. We were fortunate 
in getting away as we did, for it began to 
rain by two o’clock. I had not thought 
those beautiful, fleecy clouds meant so 
much discomfort to all the merry excur- 
sionists on the beach. Mr. Warner and I 
sailed down to the wharf, as they call it. 
It looks like a very slender foot-bridge, 
built out into the water. 

‘While Ben reefed his sail, we went 
ashore and walked a little on the beach. 
I found some pretty shells for you, and 
they all gave me what they gathered. 
Two of them were both rare and beauti- 
ful. Mr. Warner went home to dinner 
with us. 

‘«There are so many delightful, quaint 
old places to visit here. If I only could 
go about more. But I am growing stronger 
every day. The air is sweet with many 
blossoms. Roses are climbing over all the 
piazzas and peeping out from broken 
garden walls. 


* * * * * * * * 


‘¢In a month, at most, I shall be with 
you. I know you think I ought to stay 
longer ; but I am sure it will be quite 
safe for me to leave here as early as that ; 
and you know there are such near limits 
to our resources. 

‘¢ With love to each one of you from 

“Em. 


Less than a month later, as Mrs. Camp- 
bell was busy about her household duties, 
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she heard one or two quick raps on the 
old brass knocker, at the same instant the 
door opened, a voice, with a very happy 
ring in it, gave a hasty direction about 
trunks to a driver, and, before the sur- 
prised mother could get her hands out of 
the butter, Kitty’s glad kisses were cover- 
ing her face. 

When May came slowly sauntering 
home from school, with her hands full of 
‘* pussy-willows’’ from the brook-side— 
the only harbingers of spring she had yet 
found—the trunks had been unpacked 
and the rooms were strewn with mementos 
from sunny lands. She glanced at them, 
then looked long and eagerly at Kitty. 
Yes, the weary, worn look had gone out 
of her sister’s face, and she could afford 
to be glad and happy once more. Every 
one in the old house rejoiced. 

Kitty was not yet strong enough to go 
on with her studies, but occupied herself 
about the house, and, after a few weeks, 
in the garden. 

It was not long before -her mother 
noticed a queer, half-wistful look in her 
eyes that she had never seen there before. 
It alarmed her at first. Yet why should it? 
she asked herself. Kitty seemed stronger 
every day. But what a nervous start 
she gave at every unexpected ring of the 
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brass knocker ! 
puzzled. 

One day, late in the spring, Kitty was 
again resting in the hammock under the 
apple-trees. The air was sweet with their 
blossoms, and the petals were showering 
softly and silently down over her pretty 
yellow hair. She was weary with her 
gardening. ‘The dreamy look had settled 
over her face like a misty vail; her deep 
blue eyes seemed to be looking miles away, 

May—coming down the path—was half 
grieved and half angry to see that Kitty’s 
eyes were looking deyond her. She did 
not speak until she was close by her 
sister’s side ; then she said: 

‘‘ There is a gentleman in the parlor 
waiting to see you. He says that his 
name is Warner, and that he met you in 
the south last winter.”’ 

For a moment Kitty was silent, while 
slowly over the broad white forehead, up 
into the yellow hair, the wild rose color 
crept. Then she answered : 

‘‘l am going up-stairs just a moment. 
I will go to the parlor very soon.”’ 

Was it May’s fault if her own heart felt 
chilled when she noticed the quiet happi- 
ness in Kitty’s voice, and thought: 

‘‘Oh, will my dear sister ever again 
be quite the same to me?’”’ 


The dear mother was 













































































To take measures for raising a gale; 
To sweep o’er the trees, and the moorlands, 
And to scatter the ships that sail. 


6.1 winds sat in council one morning, 


*Twas midnight, and the dark clouds drifting, 
Bore the news o’er the land and the main, 
And the lion roared in his anguish, 

As the forest oak split in twain, 


The trees bowed before them so humbly, 

The stream strove to hasten away; 

With a wild shriek, the winds were upon them, 
Maddened they brook not delay. 


In the midst of their anger and fury, 
They rested, where wild flowers in peace, 
Slept, softly beneath their green roofing, 
And the winds were commanded to cease. 


Sleep did but make their perfume sweeter, 
Chaste and pure; the winds they stayed, 
And gently there the flowers they wooed, 
As harsh they had the trees betrayed. 


Che Storm Council. 


BY W. P, LOCKINGTON, 









They gathered together in the North-west, 
All their forces in one mighty power, 

To destroy all nature’s own breast-work, 
And uproot the trees and the flowers. 







O’er mountain, and valley, they rushed ; 
Cross stream, and the ocean wide. 

With fury they lashed, and strong masts crashed, 
For the winds tacked them on every side. 






No force, no power, can our anger hold 
Hard with disdain, and neer’less power, 
Sweet violet, thou art so pure in grace, 
We kiss, and call thee Love’s own flower. 
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A @Aoman’s Gap. 


BY ELSIE SNOWE. 


Author of “HAWTHORNE LODGE,” “A CRIMSON CLUE,” ‘‘THE CURSE OF DANGERFIELD,”’ etc., etc. 


XVIII. 


CONTINUED. 







ARVEY—Harvey—my own, 
my love.” Frank heard the 
thrilling voice, 
clear and glad as 
an angel’s call; 
and when she reached the stairs and 
looked down she saw, in the grand, wide 
old corridor below, Harvey Lovell and 
Ellen Garnett, clasped within each others 
arms. 

She turned away—their joy was per- 
fect, and must have no shadow, not even 
that of an unknown, hopeless love, to 
darken its first bright radiance. She re- 
turned to the boudoir, where she was 
presently joined by Lady Beresford, to 
whom she told as much of Ellen’s story 
as was necessary to explain the scene of 
which the countess had caught a hasty 
glimpse. 

Lady Beresford, warm-hearted and im- 
pulsive, was full of generous sympathy ; 
and having allowed the re-united lovers 
sufficient time to get over the first rapture 
of meeting, she, with Frank Lorrimer, 
went down to congratulate them on their 
recovered happiness. Harvey and Elea- 
nore were in the drawing-room, seated 
beside each other, and hand in hand, like 
two happy children. They rose, when 
Frank and the Countess entered, but 
their close-clasped hands still clung to- 
gether, as if unable to part, even for 
a moment. The Countess welcomed 
Harvey, and kissed Eleanore, as if she 
had been a sister; and a thousand ex- 
planations were made and listened to, 
questions asked and answered; and it 
was a happy evening all round in Hart- 
leigh Hall. It would be tedious to repeat 
all, or even a part, of Ellen’s story as it 
was told, disconnectedly in snatches, and 
continually interrupted with questions 
and repetitions ; but briefly condensed it 
was as follows: 

The man who had met and recognized 
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her in the park, claiming to be her cousin, 
and who had afterwards called upon her, 
gave his nameas Morley. He had told her 
that’ he recognized her because of her 
extraordinary resemblance to a family 
portrait, and on her responding to the 
name he called her by he felt sure of her 
identity. He then went on to explain to 
her that she was one of three children, 
who had been stolen in very early child- 
hood from their parents, wealthy English 
people of rank and position ; but for the 
present he declined to inform her of her 
family name. He went on to give her 
proof that he really knew more of her 
early history than she did herself, by tell- 
ing her how she and a little brother had 
been deserted by the old man supposed to 
be their father, in the little New England 
town of Chester, and there adopted, her- 
self by Mrs. Garnett, and the little boy 
by Mr. Lovell. 

It was at this point in the story that 
the unhappy girl was horror-stricken to 
learn that Harvey Lovell, whom she had 
promised to marry, and whom in her 
secret thoughts she already called hus- 
band, was her own brother. 

‘¢But how, dearest, could you have 
been led into such a mistake?’’ Harvey 
here interrupted, seeing that Eleanore 
was almost overcome by the recollection 
of the painful scene she was describing. 
‘¢ Did you not know that little Jerry died 
about six months after he was taken into 
our family.”’ 

‘¢T never heard of the poor little fel- 
low’s death at all, Harvey, I sup- 
pose it was purposely kept from me at 
the time, and long before I reached girl- 
hood Ihad quite forgotten that Jerry ever 
existed. When this man, Morley, first 
spoke to me on the subject the remem- 
brance of my little brother, who had 
been taken by a gentleman, at the same 
time that I was taken by dear mamma 
Garnett, came back to me like something 
I had known in a dream. And as he 
slowly assisted my memory by long-for- 
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gotten incidents I remembered all about 
little Jerry, of his adoption by your father 
—everything, except his death, which I 
could not remember, never having known 
it. At that terrible moment, being 
solemnly assured that he whom I had 
known as Harvey Lovell, was that little 
child, grown to manhood, and my own 
brother, was it not natural that I should 
have been deceived—all the more readily 
that this man must, himself have believed 
what he told me, for I was singularly im- 
pressed with his sincerity, and with his 
genuine horror when he understood from 
my wild exclamations and frenzied words 
that I was engaged to be married to 
Harvey Lovell.’ 

‘‘It was natural, Nelly, love—at the 
time. But, afterwards, on reflection, 
there were so many things that you could 
have remembered—”’ 

‘*T never allowed myself to reflect,’’ 
Eleanore interrupted wildly.’’ I prayed 
night and day to Heaven that I might 
not be permitted, even in a dream to re- 
member the past ; and whenever a thought 
or remembrance, which, if dwelt on or 
reasoned out, might have thrown light on 
this awful story, sought to force itself in- 
to my mind, I rejected it as a whisper 
from the Evil one himself. O can you 
not understand, Harvey, how the subject 
was so full of horror to my mind that I 
was morbid, to the verge of insanity, re- 
garding it?” 

‘*T understand, perfectly. Goon dear- 
est.”” 

Morley continued to talk, uninterrupt- 
ed by me, for I scarcely heard, far less 
understood, what he was saying; till he 
asked me, suddenly, when I would be 
ready to go with him to America, to ex- 
plain to you the altered relations between 
us, and then to return and claim our 
rights as heirs to our father’s name and 
property. I started away from him in ter- 
ror, and declared that nothing in the 
world would persuade or force me ever to 
look upon your face again—and I took 
the most solemn vow never, under the 
new and awful circumstances that had 
changed all my life, to return to America. 
In vain he sought to change my resolu- 
tion on this subject—I determined to die 
rather than even see any one whom I had 
known in my previous happy, innocent life; 
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for, tomy morbid fancy, Iseemed to myself 
to, be stained with crime, although an un- 
conscious victim of circumstances. Seei 
me thoroughly determined, and realizing 
that it was—at least for the present—use- 
less to argue with me any further, Morley 
left me. My sufferings on being left alone, 
with my fearful secret ; and my effort to 
fulfil my duties to Mrs. DeGrey, I will not 
attempt to describe. She was everything 
that is kind and indulgent, although I 
must have tried her patience greatly, for 
I seemed to exist in some frightful night- 
mare, from which no effort of my own 
could rouse me. 

‘¢ After some time—I don’t know how 
long, it might have been a week, perhaps 
—Morley called again, and once more 
attempted to persuade me to go with him 
to America. I refused, as also to make 
any claim to my portion of the inherit- 
ance which, as he said, belonged to me; 
and on this occasion my refusal was so 
peremptory that he evidently saw I was 
not to be moved from it, and left me to 
myself. I have never seen him since—” 

‘*Would you know this man again if 
you should meet him?’ Harvey inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

‘¢T don’t know; I think I would; but 
I could not say certainly. My associa- 
tions with him were so painful that in- 
stead of impressing him more forcibly on 
my memory the effect has been rather the 
reverse. I have striven to blot him en- 
tirely from my mind. Still, my impres- 
sion is that I should know him again.”’ 

Harvey looked rather disappointed, al- 
though his conviction that Morley and 
Wilford were one remained unshaken. 

Eleanore continued : 

‘‘T remained with Mrs. De Grey, al- 
though every day the feeling grew stronger 
within me that J must leave her, and try 
if new surroundings and new faces would 
not enable me to bear my burden more 
successfully. Beneath her kind looks and 
gentle tones I feared every day that I 
would break down in the effort to keep 
my secret, and to disclose it would have 
driven me mad. I determined at last to 
run away from my good friend, although 
I had previously extorted a promise from 
her never to see you. That was after I 
had written to you, Harvey, fearing that 
my continued silence would bring you in 








































myself § search of me. But after the letter was 
anun- § gone I still feared, and I secretly hoped 
Seeing that Morley—whose motives I could not 
alizing netrate at all—might seek you, tell you 
L—use- the truth, and thus save me from all dan- 
Morley ger of pursuit on your part. But, as I 
alone, thought of that, even then I did not feel 
‘ort to Mf safe. I reasoned that men are stronger- 
ill not minded than women, less swayed by sen- 
ything timent and nervous fancies, and knowing 
ugh I & how resolute and full of energy you were 
Y, for by nature, I did not feel sure but that you 
night- might seek me out as a sésfer, and insist 
| Own upon placing me in my rightful position 
in my father’s house as part heiress to 

7 how his wealth. I felt that death would be a 
thaps thousand times preferable; and my mind 
more was immediately made up to leave Mrs. 
| him De Grey. Onthe very evening that I had 
make prepared to go a strange and inexplicable 
herit- experience came upon me. I, who had 
me ; always possessed exceptionally good 
= health, and never was known to faint in 
was my life, suddenly, while making pre- 
ad parations for my departure, swooned 
seg dead away. How long I continued in 
in if this state, or just at what hour it hap- 
iter- pened, I don’t know; but when I recov- 
ered it seemed to me as if I had died and 

but come back to life again. . 

<a ‘¢As soon as I was quite recovered I 
ail was left alone at my own request, and 
y on immediately continued my preparations 
the for going away. In the grey dawn of the 
nt early summer morning I stole out of the 
wee: house—hours before even the servants 
were awake. I spent some time in the 

al- park and in walking about before I sought 
ind the lodging I had previously engaged, not 
wishing to excite remark by arriving at 

an extraordinarily early hour. At length, 

al- when I considered that I might safely 
od venture to do so, I went to my lodging, 
ry and in the course of the day I sent a 
Id porter for my trunks; he had instructions 
v7 to refuse my address if asked for, but 
nd Mrs. De Grey made no enquiries, as I felt 
I certain she would not, after reading the 

‘ letter I had left for her. I remained at 
ve these lodgings a week, considering what I 
to should do. I was well supplied with 
h money—thanks to my employer’s liber- 
ality—and my personal expenses had 
I been almost nothing, so that I had the 
. whole half year’s portion of a generous sal- 





ary. But I was anxious to getout of Eng- 
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land, and as I had traveled considerably 
during my first months with Mrs. DeGrey, 
and was not wholly inexperienced regard- 
ing life on the Continent, I decided to 
go to France, and was lucky enough to 
obtain a situation as English governess 
with a lady in Paris, who was anxious to 
have her children taught correct English. 
My only difficulty was in regard to refer- 
ence, and I gave the name and address 
of Mrs. De Grey without hesitation, feel- 
ing quite sure that she would have left 
London before Madame de Maurier’s com- 
munication could reach her. Mrs. De 
Grey, deprived of her companion and 
reader, would immediately console her- 
self by a trip to somewhere, I felt quite 
certain, and events proved that I was 
correct in my surmise. 

‘¢ But by this time [had become valuable 
to Madame De Maurier, and she appeared 
to be satisfied. Some weeks passed, dur- 
ing which time she had endeavored to 
obtain Mrs. De Grey’s address, but unsuc- 
cessfully, and that seemed to arouse her 
suspicions. 

‘She was almost insulting in her man- 
ner to me, evidently supposing me an ad- 
venturess, who had some evil past that I 
feared to have investigated. I tried to 
bear it patiently ; but finding at last that 
I could not, I resigned my situation, and 
then set to work to think what I should 
do next. Unknown and friendless, my 
first act was, of course, to go to an hotel— 
the same where I had stayed with Mrs. 
De Grey when we were abr6ad together. 
The people there, fortunately, remem- 
bered me, which served to vouch for my 
respectability ; and there I met dear old 
Mrs. Pendarves. She was ailing and 
out of sorts, and, because of some 
trifling attention I paid to her, sitting 
up with her at night once or twice, 
and trying to amuse and entertain her 
when she was not well enough to go 
out during the day, she took a great 
fancy to me. I told herI was in search 
of a position as companion or governess, 
and she insisted on taking me back to 
England with her. She would have had 
me stay with her entirely, but the house 
in Wales was so quiet, and my duties as 
companion to her left me so much time 
to myself, that I could not bear it. I 
begged her to give me permission to look 
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for 2 position as governess where there 
were several children, if possible. The 
more work was required of me, the bet- 
ter; and Mrs. Pendarves undertook to 
enquire among her friends, and to find 
me such a position. You know the rest.”’ 

It was the next day after their ar- 
rival at Hartleigh Hall, that Harvey 
begged Eleanore to marry him at once, 
and give him the right to protect her 
from all dangers in the future; and she 
had given her consent immediately, feel- 
ing that it would be worse than unreason- 
able to refuse. Lady Beresford desired 
that she should still make her house her 
home, until the wedding took place; while 
Miss Lorrimer declared that she had a 
prior claim, urging Eleanore to become 
her guest and to be married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. 

Harvey would have added his entreaties 
to those of Frank, but that he feared to 
be ungracious toward the Countess; and 
the subject was being warmly discussed, 
when a suave, well-bred voice spoke from 
the doorway, anticipating the footman 
who was about to announce him: 

‘¢T trust that I may be allowed to have 
a voice in this matter! ’’ And thespeaker 
advanced, bowing profoundly to Lady 
Beresford, and then, in turn, to all 
present. 

‘¢ Sir Robert Wilford !’’ exclaimed the 
Countess and Frank Lorrimer. Harvey 
neither spoke, nor returned the baronet’s 
salutation ; while Eleanore regarded him 
with a strange look half amazement, 
half terror. Harvey had not yet told 
her of the dark and secret history which 
he possessed of her cousin—he shrank, 
for the present, from telling her sucha 
record of crime, not only for her own 
sake, but for that of the sweet-faced old 
maid cousin at Oakley Manor. 

The baronet slowly advanced toward 
Eleanore, who, looking him straight in 
the face, said: 

‘¢ You are the man who called himself 
Morley !”’ 


XIX. 
A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


Sir Robert Wilford seemed scarcely 
surprised by these words, and answered, 
with a calm, sweet smile: 
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‘No, my beloved cousin, I am ng 
that person, although I have had the 
misfortune to be mistaken for him 
Mr. Lovell as well as yourself. But he 
and this lady,” taking Frank Lorrimer’s 
hand, ‘‘know the reason of my unfortun. 
ate resemblance to him.” 

Harvey turned away in disgust, quite 
unable to maintain even an appearance of 
politeness, and walking to the window, 
looking out on the fine grounds of Hart. 
leigh Hall ; while Lady Beresford glanced 
at him curiously and decided that Mr, 
Lovell was the rudest person she had ever 
yet seen. Frank covered the awkward- 
ness of Harvey’s retreat with her usual 
quick tact ; while she explained in a few 
words the circumstance alluded to by 
Sir Robert. 

‘‘It is a most extraordinary resem- 
blance,’’ Eleanore answered coldly, for 
Harvey’s manner assured her that there 
was more in it than she could guess at. 

The baronet replied, earnestly, ‘It is 
indeed extraordinary ; but our family is 
remarkable for wonderful likenesses be- 
tween some of its members. There never 
was anything more wonderful than the 
resemblance of your own baby sister to 
yourself as infants—at least my sister as- 
sures me so, as I had not the pleasure of 
knowing you at that interesting age. And 
since then, even Mr. Lovell will certify 
to the extraordinary resemblance I allude 
to.”’ 

Eleanore shrank from this allusion to 
the poor dead girl, the tragedy of whom 
had been briefly related to her since the 
previous day; and Harvey clenched his 
hands and thought inwardly: ‘‘ Insolent 
villian! he presumes too much on my 
forbearance. Were it not for that gentle, 
kind sister of his, Nelly’s cousin, and 
mine through her, I would unmask the 
scoundrel here, without another minute’s 
delay.”’ 

Frank Lorrimer looked keenly at the 
baronet. There was a scarcely veiled 
sarcasm in his words, and yet his face was 
grave and expressive of the utmost kind- 
ness and friendly solicitude as he contin- 
ued : 

‘¢ But let us defer all further allusions 
to painful subjects, said the Baronet. Iam 
here, dearest Eleanore, to welcome you as 
my cousin and the sole heiress to the vast 
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estate and wealth left by your poor dear fa- 
father. My sister, who knew your mother 
and loved her, as all must have done who 
ever saw her, is waiting to welcome you to 
your home and birthplace, and since I see 
that you are still disposed for some inex- 
licable reason to doubt me, I will remain 
at Oakley Manor only long enough to 
e all proofs that we can obtain of 
your identity in the hands of my lawyer, 
and then I will bid adieu to England for- 
ever.” 

As he spoke the last words his eyes 
sought those of Frank Lorrimer with a 
look more eloquent than speech, which 
seemed to say,‘‘ Unless you bid me stay.”’ 

But Eleanore came forward with the 
generous impulsiveness natural to her, 
for she could not but be touched at 
such apparent goodness ; and, taking the 
baronet’s hand, said warmly: 

‘No, my dear cousin, you shall never 
leave Oakley Manor with my consent, 
while I am mistress there—pardon my 
coldness, it was the involuntary effect of 
your unfortunate resemblance to that man. 
I know very little of him, myself, but 
when Harvey tells me that he was a villain, 
of course { am bound to believe him— 
am I not? I am sorry you look so like 
him, but I suppose I shall get used to it.”’ 

‘Then you accept meas your cousin ?”’ 
asked the baronet laughingly. 

“Since you accept me how can I 
doubt ?—you have everything to lose, 
while I have all to gain.”’ 

“T could not doubt but that you are 
my cousin, dear Eleanore, from the mo- 
ment Isaw you. The only trouble will be 
to prove your identity in law, but even 
that can be done, I have nodoubt. And 
now, what do you say ?—have I not the 
best right to you—shall I not carry you 
away from these lakes, and take you to 
your own home that has waited for you 
too long already ?”’ 

Eleanore looked from the countess to 
Frank, but neither could now say one 
word in regard to the claims they had so 
eagerly declared a short while ago; and 
even Harvey Lovell found himself oblig- 
ed to acknowledge that Eleanore’s most 
fitting residence was under the roof which 

had been the home of her parents, and 
where at least one true-hearted, loyal 
cousin waited to welcome her. 
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And so it was settled; early in the 
afternoon the party, consisting of Sir 
Robert, Eleanore, Harvey and Frank, set 
out for London ; and as soon as they ar- 
rived a telegram was despatched to Miss 
Wilford, acquainting her with the good 
news, and bidding her expect them on 
the following day. 

In the meantime Eleanore was to be 
Frank’s guest, on the express condition 
that the latter should accompany her to 
Oakley Manor, and remain there till after 
the wedding; and when Harvey added 
his entreaties, together with the assurance 
that he would obtain Mr. Lorrimer’s con- 
sent to go also, Miss Lorrimer gave the 
desired promise. 

It was now the last week in August, 
and the wedding-day was set down for 
the 5th of September ; and although Ele- 
anore declared, laughingly, that no bride 
had ever been obliged to prepare a trous- 
seau in such quick time, she fully intend- 
ed to be ready, with all the necessary 
paraphernalia of white satin, brussel’s 
point, and orange blossoms. 

Mr. Lorrimer required no inducement 
beyond the invitation to go down again 
to Oakley Manor; and at an early hour 
on the following day the party set out. 

Poor Miss Wilford had long since wept 
out her grief for the two dead cousins ; 
and having at last gained possession of 
the surviving one was determined to pour 
out on her alone the love she had been 
hoarding up for all three. 

Eleanore had never been so petted in 
all her life, and she was not even permit- 
ted to feel lonesome in the enforced 
absence of Harvey—who was unceremoni- 
ously turned out to seek lodgings at the 
inn a few miles distant, since the severe 
old lady could not permit such a terrible 
breach of propriety and good taste as al- 
lowing the bridegroom to remain a guest 
in the home of the bride. 

Harvey revenged himself by coming 
over immediately after breakfast every 
day, and remaining till gravely hinted 
that it was time to lock up the house 
for the night. 

The ladies of the family made frequent 
journeys to town, and parcels were con- 
tinually arriving at every hour of the day. 
Two dress-makers occupied one entire 
wing of the upper floor, which was given 
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up exclusively to themselves, their assist- 
ants, and their wares; while Eleanore 
was called upon twenty times a day to be 
fitted, and Frank to look on, criticize, 
and suggest improvements, if any were 
needed. 

But the bridal dress itself, and Frank’s 
as bridesmaid, (the only one, with Sir 
Robert Wilford as best man) were being 
made at the great housein London; and 
were to arrive on the bridal eve, just in 
time to be tried on, lest any slight altera- 
tion might be required. 

During this time Sir Robert behaved 
perfectly—‘‘ like an angel !’’ as Eleanore 
declared; and as Harvey had not yet 
enlightened her regarding her cousin’s true 
character, as it was known to him, she 
was, naturally, pleased with his devotion 
to her interests, and the evidences of his 
effection which he was constantly bestow- 
ing on her. It was understood that Sir 
Robert’s business abroad would call him 
away soon after the marriage, and when 
he had succeeded in establishing Ele- 
anore’s claims, which he seemed honestly 
desirous of doing. When he was once 
gone Harvey proposed to tell Eleanore 
certain facts regarding her cousin which 
would make it necessary that he should 
never return—at least to Oakley Manor. 
Meantime, the baronet, himself, had been 
living in a fool’s paradise. 

Frank Lorrimer had never abated the 
kindness with which she had lately treated 
him, and Sir Robert no longer doubted 
but that she would bestow on him the 
reward which he so ardently coveted. 

The wedding-day drew near. With so 
much to do in so short a time the hours 
seemed to fly. The wedding-eve came, 
and the last train from the city brought 
two boxes—one for Frank Lorrimer, one 
for Eleanore Wilford. And then Harvey 
was sent away—even Eleanore declared 
that it was impossible for him to stay an- 
other minute. The dresses had arrived, 
and must be tried on, and it was quite 
probable that at the last moment they 
would require those endless alterations of 
a stitch here and a stitch there, that 
never took more than a minute, of course, 
but that finally used up hours. Harvey 
begged to be allowed just a single peep 
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at the bride when she had the dress on, 
but the audacious proposition was received 
with such outcries of horror that he meekly 
apologized, and submitted to be shown 
out a little earlier than usual. 

The bridal finery was then carried up- 
stairs, where Miss Mildred’s maid slowly, 
calmly and with provoking deliberation, 
fastened the wonderful wedding-dress on 
Eleanore, which actually*required no al- 
teration whatever. 

Miss Wilford, who sat on one of the 
chairs, at a little distance, said, with a 
sigh of satisfaction: 

‘«It fits like a charm; don’t you think 
so, dear ?’’ turning to Frank. 

‘<It is exquisite—absolutely faultless,” 
murmured Miss Lorrimer, all other topics 
for the moment quite forgot in that all- 
absorbing one. 

‘““O, Miss Eleanore, it do look too 
lovely,’’ murmured Hickes, ‘‘but then 
who couldn’t fit such a figure? It must 
be a pleasure to try a dress on you, miss.” 

Eleanore burst into a merry laugh. 

‘Tt must be perfect !”’ she said. ‘‘I’m 
so glad. I wouldn’t have liked it half so 
much if any alteration had been needed. 
I love a dress that fits perfectly the first 
time, especially a wedding-dress.”’ 

‘«That being a style of dress one 
hasn’t an opportunity to experiment on 
very often,’’ said Frank, merrily. ‘0, 
Nelly, where are those beautiful pearls— 
the set the baronet gave you to-day? I 
should so like to see the effect now, with 
all that heavenly lustre of white about 

ou.”’ 

‘¢So should I. Where did I put them? 
Good gracious! I didn’t bring them 
up-stairs. How very, very careless. I 
must have laid them down just where | 
was standing when I closed the case.” 

‘¢ That was in the library—”’ 

‘* Yes, just by the inlaid table. I was 
admiring that wonderful mosaic pattern, 
and I must have placed the jewel case 
on it. What could I have been thinking 
of ?”’ 

‘I daresay I could guess if I stopped 
to try; but, never mind, I will run down 
and get the pearls. Keep just as you are 
till I come back.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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} NYE i | HERE isa pretty cus- 
Ps Att tom in vogue among 
a the Japanese of 

She changing the pic- 

Y if { tures and _furnish- 

\ a4 ings in the house to 
1 { h suit the seasons. A 
Oh family of ordinary 
3 means will have one 


ase TAL Gace > set of furniture and 
~S Mad MOS AS-——=— bric-a-brac for sum- 

~ a mer and another set 
for winter, alternating it spring and fall. 
Another family of larger possessions will 
change three or four times a year, and the 
very well-to-do have, perhaps, a dozen 
complete outfits of everything requisite 
to make a home pretty, so that no one set 
need be used more than a month at a 
time. In this way the appearance of the 
house is constantly varied, and one does 
not tire from seeing the same things day 
after day, year in and year out. The 
Japanese seldom display as much fancy 
work, or as many knick-knacks at once, 
as are seen in our dwellings, but there is 
about their homes a perpetual newness 
and charm, for the reason that home-eyes 
have had no chance to weary of sameness, 
nor to become blind to everyday beauty. 

The wisdom and good taste of this is 
at once apparent. We all know how very 
pretty even a pin-cushion will seem when 
it is brought out after a long seclusion, 
and the added charm that a tidy will have 
after it has been put away for a time. 
Material, color and work are unchanged, 
yet how different when viewed in an at- 
mosphere of unaccustomedness. 

While it may not be within the reach 
of many of us to change as frequently as 
do the most prosperous of our Japanese 
cousins, yet in every home the general 
complexion of rooms and furniture may 
be so altered once or twice a year as to 
secure an all-the-year-round freshness. 

At no time does the housewife so long 
for this change in the house furnishings 
as when, having subjected her little king- 
dom to its semi-annual scrubbing and 


<< 
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drubbing, she begins the work of return- 
ing the Lares and Penates to the old 
places. Carpets, quite whole and respect- 
able in the dim rays that penetrated cur- 
tained windows look woefully shabby 
when exposed to the pitiless sunlight that 
streams in through unshaded panes. Cur- 
tains, draperies and furniture that seemed 
very good before, take on an unwonted 
dinginess when seen with clean wood- 
work and fresh paper for a back-ground. 
To put new material with old is a mis- 
take, as every housekeeper knows; and 
nearly every housekeeper also knows and 
feels that she cannot afford to entirely re- 
place the old furniture with new. She 
must, therefore, turn and re-arrange her 
possessions so that they will 04 like 
new. 

By ripping a carpet and changing the 
breadths about, so that the best will lie 
in the centre of the room, a carpet may 
often be coaxed with credit through an- 
other season; and where this has been 
done until there are no longer any best 
parts, the entire carpet can be cut into 
strips and woven into druggets and mats. 
Brussels carpet, cut in strips with most of 


‘the warp pulled out on the under side, 


makes specially beautiful rugs, almost 
Oriental in appearance, wher woven rag- 
carpet fashion. Matting is at all times an 
excellent floor covering, being free from 
dust deposit, and easily kept clean. But 
if one prefers carpeted floors in winter, 
matting may be left down and the carpet 
laid over it, securing greater warmth. In 
the spring, when carpets are taken up, the 
matting will be found fresh and bright and 
the rooms taking on a newness from the 
change. 

Curtains that are worn and faded may 
be re-hung so that the faded lengths will 
hang in less conspicuous places. A new 
look is given them by tying with rib- 
bon of a different color from the one that 
has been used. When ribbons are not 
available, bright Madras, cut in strips 
and hemmed, is found to be a very good 
and cheap substitute, coming in such a 
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variety of shades and patterns that some- 
thing suitable can always be found. 

There is a pretty fancy for fastening 
back draperies with brass chains. These 
chains are not expensive when bought 
outright ; but there is a way of manufac- 
turing them at home, so that the expense 
will be very slight indeed. Get, for the 
purpose, a sufficient number of brass cres- 
cents, or of the small ‘‘silver’’ medals 
that are sold for a few cents a dozen, to 
make a chain of the length desired, and 
fasten together with yellow sewing silk. 
If the medals are used, holes must be 
bored through them with an awl or a stout 
darning needle. 

Dilapidated picture frames, instead of 
being relegated to the retired list, leaving 
nothing on the walls to supply their 
places, are capable of treatment in a vari- 
ety of ways. They may be lightly washed 
and their worst corners draped with Mad- 
ras; or, if too far gone to be so easily re- 
deemed, a coat of gilt or any of the 
bronze tints that are sold for the purpose 
will make them almost like new. With 
the frames thus freshened and the pic- 
tures re-arranged, an entirely changed ap- 
pearance is given to the walls. If cords 
have been used for suspending pictures, 
steel picture wire will be found a pretty 
and durable substitute. Moths cannot 
destroy it, and it does not tarnish from 
exposure to the air. Hang the pictures 
from two hooks instead of one, so that 
the wires may run in straight lines up and 
down the wall, at right angles with the 
ceiling. ‘These little changes are inex- 
pensive, but wonderfully satisfactory to 
home-makers whose delight it is to work 
among their little possessions. 

Window shades are rarely manageable 
after renovation at home, and to have 
them done at a laundry is quite as expen- 
sive as to buy new ones. So, it behooves 
the housewife to make her shades last as 
long as possible before trying to clean 
them. They will take a new lease of life 
if turned upside down, end for end, and 
hemmed as before. 


HOME FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 


For summer use, covers of pretty chintz 
or calico, slipped on over cushioned 
chairs and heavy pillows, make them 
cooler and at the same time protect the 
nicer fabric, so that it will emerge in the 
fall even enhanced in beauty by its long 
seclusion, for it is a fact, although one 
not generally known, that materials that 
have become faded by long exposure to 
the light will, in many cases, brighten and 
even regain their color if kept for a time 
in a clean dark place. MHair-cloth furni- 
ture, once so fashionable that remnants 
of it still linger in many homes, may 
have its gloom and slipperiness relieved 
by running a strip of felt along the entire 
back and seat, securing it at intervals of 
three or four inches with tidy pins. 

A high, straight-backed chair may, 
sometimes, be converted into a more com-, 
fortable one by sawing an inch or two off 
the back legs and cushioning the back 
and seat with felt, or plush cushions for 
winter, and a twine net work over silesia 
for summer. 

Turning goods often produces a new 
and pretty appearance. An old rep chair, 
with faded green ground striped with 
black and dotted with yellow, was found, 
when turned over, to be a very good 
green on the under side, striped with 
yellow and dotted with black. The ap- 
pearance was entirely changed. And it is 
so with cretonnes; the under side, even 
of unusual color, will be new and fresh 
and, for a time, an agreeable oddity. 

Most fortunate of all house-wives is the 
one who possesses two sets of furniture 
and house trimmings; carpets, heavy 
rugs, curtains, upholstered chairs and 
plush cushions for winter, and matting, 
hard-wood floors, light druggets, bamboo 
and wicker chairs, silk and satin pillows 
for summer. But for those who have not 
this complete change, a re-arranging of 
furniture, a putting away things of which 
one has tired, or a bringing out and 
freshening of others, almost discarded, 
will transfigure and glorify a home beyond 
one’s belief or fancy. 


STP SRAKSES 
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How She Toly Mer Love. 


BY CHAS. H. LUGRIN. 


ARRY you? Not on any 
consideration. Why, 
Mr.—I mean John, of 

course not.”’ 
Such was the dis- 
connected reply, which 
blue-eyed Nellie Loring gave to John 
Hartwell’s request that she would be his 
wife. He, looking gravely at her, an- 


" swered : 


‘«¢ But I am very rich and can surround 
you with every comfort. More than that, 
I can help your father out of his troubles, 
and can put your brothers in the way of 
getting a good start in life. More than 
that, and, most of all, I tell you for the 
hundredth time, Nellie, that I love you.” 

The girl grew pale, and, for a moment, 
seemed to falter. Then her lips became 
set, and, returning his glance with one 
no less steady than his own, she said: 


‘You tempt me sorely, John, but I 
must not yield.”’ 

‘‘Tell me one thing,’’ he pleaded. 
“Do you love me?”’ 

Her cheeks grew painfully red, then 


whiter than before. With a nervous 
grasp she caught the gate by which they 
stood, and trembled visibly as she spoke 
in a tone scarcely above a whisper : 

‘‘No, I do not.”’ 

He regarded her for a moment in 
amazed silence; then, lifting his hat, 
turned away. He seemed as he did so to 
try to say ‘* Good-bye,”’ and she herself 
made an effort to speak a word of fare- 
well; but the rising tears choked her ut- 
terance, and sadly and silently she 
walked up the garden path to the door 
of her home. Once within that friendly 
Shelter, she hastened to her chamber, 
and, throwing herself across her bed, let 
the tears flow freely. 

‘¢ Love him—love him,’’ she moaned. 
Oh, John, I would die to make you 
happy. Oh, why do things go so 
wrong ?”’ 

And with weeping and self-reproaches 
she spent the long summer evening. 
Meanwhile, John had gone to his hotel, 


paid his bill, and taken the first train to 
the city. 

The story of the events which had led 
up to the scene just described, was not a 
long one 

Nellie Loring was a farmer’s daughter. 
She was yet young, being scarcely twenty ; 
was pretty, piquant, and, although quite 
lacking in repose of manner, was a love- 
able specimen of a country-bred girl. 
Her father was the owner of a fine farm; 
but recent losses had greatly embarrassed 
him, and he was not a little troubled 
about Nellie’s future and that of her two 
younger brothers, neither of whom were 
fitted, physically, for farm-life. 

John Hartwell was a young man of 
twenty-five, tall and fine looking, some- 
what grave and dignified in manner, but 
frank, manly, and simple in his tastes 
and habits. He was very wealthy, al- 
though his style of living would not have 
led.a casual observer to that conclusion. 
While yet a lad, he had been impressed 
with the poverty and misery of the great 
city in which was his home, and was full 
of plans to alleviate them. In pursuance 
of these he had come to the pretty village 
near which the Lorings lived, and, having 
met Nellie, had speedily lost his heart. 
In the hope of winning her, he had pro- 
longed his stay to a much greater length 
than he had intended. 

As for Nellie, she was at first awed by 
the grave and handsome young stranger; , 
then had grown to feel a happy security 
in his presence, and had ended by return- 
ing his affection with the whole strength 
of her nature. Her native modesty taught 
her to keep a watch upon her tongue, and 
she had answered her lover’s protestations 
of esteem sometimes with pleasant ban- 
tering, but oftener only by a happy glance. 

‘*] will wait until he asks me to be his 
wife,’’ she would tell her heart, when its 
quick beating almost forced the words— 
‘I love you!’” from her lips; ‘‘and 
will tell him then what he is to me.”’ 

It happened one day, as she sat in her 
favorite seat beside the river, that two 
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ladies from the city, who were standing 
near, but not in sight, began to speak of 
her lover, and, for the first time, she 
learned of his great wealth, his high posi- 
tion in society, and his plans which were 
already the talk of the circle in which he 
moved. 

‘¢And to think he will mar his future,”’ 
said one of them, ‘‘ by marrying a com- 
mon farmer’s daughter ; for I believe he 
is in love with the little minx.” 

‘« How his sisters will despise her, with 
her country-bred airs,’’ replied the other, 
‘¢and how ridiculous she will appear in 
the Hartwell parlors.”’ 

The first laughed as she answered: ‘I 
feel half sorry for the little thing, for all 
the people here seem to be in love with 
her. Yet he is certain to tire of her, if 
he marries her. 

What a revelation this was to poor 
Nellie, who, until this moment, had never 
dreamed that such rocks and quicksands 
lay in the course of true love. Her first 
thought was that she had been foolish to 
imagine that her lover had been serious 
in his professions. Her next was a resolve 
to refuse him, if he made an offer of 
marriage ; and she would do this, not so 
much for her own sake as for his. They 
said she would wreck his future by marry- 
ing him. There would be a wreck, she 
said to herself, but it would not be his. 
And so it came to pass that, when that 
very evening, he offered her his hand, 
telling her that his heart was already in 
her keeping, she crushed her happiness to 
the earth, and gave her faltering refusal. 


* * * * * * * 


A year had passed, and Nellie sat be- 
fore the farm-house door, changed but 
“little, except that she was a trifle more 
womanly in appearance, and her expres- 
sion was more thoughtful than in the old 
days. It was her habit to sit thus at eve- 
ning, and her thoughts would always 
turn to the hour when she parted from 
her lover. The tenor of her thoughts 
was interrupted by the sharp click of a 
horse’s feet on the hard road. In a 
moment a carriage drew up at the gate, 
a brisk, business-like man alighted and 
came quickly up the pathway. 
**TIs this Mr. Loring’s?’’ he asked, as 
he reached the door. 
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Nellie arose as she answered him in 
the affirmative, and invited him to enter, 
Having shown him into the little parlor, 
she left him to summon her father. 

‘« By George,”’ said the visitor to him- 
self, ‘‘she is a lovely girl; what news it 
will be to her.’’ 

He glanced around the room with many 
smiles of approval at the signs of taste to 
be seen on every hand, and had hardly 
finished his hasty inspection when the 
farmer entered. The visitor rose and 
bowed. 

‘‘Ts this Mr. Loring?”’ he asked. 

‘<Yes,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢Were you in California twenty years 
ago? But stay, let me first introduce my- 
self. Iam Joseph Roberts, a lawyer, of 
San Francisco.”’ 

Mr. Loring extended his hand with 
old fashioned courtesy, as he replied: 

‘‘I was in California twenty years 
ago.” 

‘¢ You bought some land there, did you 
not?”’ 

‘6 Yes,"” 

«¢ And own it still ?”’ 

‘Yes. I have had offers for it, but not 
for along time. I never felt like selling, 
as it represented to me some of the best 
years of my life.’’ 

‘*Do you wish to sell now ?”’ 

‘‘T think perhaps 1 would, if I could 
get anything like a decent price for it.” 

‘«What would you say to two million 
dollars ?’’ 

‘*Two what?” 
reply. 

‘‘Two million dollars,’ 
answer. 

Mr. Loring hesitated a moment before 
replying. Then speaking slowly, he said: 
‘*T would like to know something more 
about the matter before answering.” 

‘««You shall be told everything there is 
to tell; only promise me the refusal of the’ 
place at the figures I name if you decide 
to sell. I would like that promise be- 
cause, to speak frankly, I suspect that 
you will have other offers.”’ 

Mr. Loring readily gave the promise 
asked for, and his visitor entered into a 
long and elaborate explanation, the sub- 
stance of which was that a valuable silver 
mine had been found on the property, 

and a half dozen different concerns were 
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on the lookout for the proprietor. It was 
finally agreed between Mr. Loring and 
his visitor that the former should go to 
New York at once and make further in- 
quiries from there. He said very littleto 
Nellie of the object of the lawyer’s visit 
and of his own sudden journey to the 
city, except that she might hope for very 
good news. 

The result of his inquiries was that he 
sold the property for two millions in cash, 
retaining to himself a quarter interest in 
the mine, and the first that Nellie knew 
of her altered fortunes was when she 
awoke one morning to find herself an 
heiress. 


* * * * * 


‘« By the way, Hartwell, have you met 
the new beauty, Miss Loring? She has 
just returned from Europe. I warrant 
that you have seen nothing more lovely 
in your three years absence.’’ 

‘‘Loring?’’ Repeated the other, his 


’ grave, handsome face coloring slightly. 


His friend noticing it, laughed, as he 
repied: ‘‘ Why, Hartwell, there must be 
something in a name after all, since you, 
who are known as a woman hater in both 
hemispheres, blush at the name of a 
woman.”’ 

Hartwell had by this time regained his 
self-control, and his voice showed no trace 
of emotion, as he said: 

‘* T was not aware that I changed color; 
and you must be mistaken. I will answer 
your question. I have not seen the new 
beauty.”’ 

‘¢Well,”’ laughed'the other,’’ you can 
say that no longer. ‘Speak of angels,’ 
you know. Here she comes.’’ 

Hartwell looked in the direction indi- 
cated, and what he saw made his heart 
almost cease to beat. If his friend had 
been regarding him then, he would not 
have accused him of blushing. His face 
was almost ghastly in its pallor. Changed 
though she was; far more beautiful than 
he had ever imagined she could become, 
graceful in every movement, bearing her- 
self with a quiet dignity that added to 
her charm, she was the same Nellie Lor- 
ing, who was ever present in his thoughts 
—whose image he had vainly tried to 
banish. She was coming straight towards 
him; and his friend, without removing 
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his eyes from the lovely figure, said : 

‘*Hartwell, we are in luck. She is 
coming near us. Let us ask our hostess 
to present us.”’ 

‘« No, thank you,’’was Hartwell’s reply, 
as he turned on his heel and disappeared 
amid the throng. The other remained 
where he was, and in due time was honor- 
ed by the presentation he so much desired, 

‘¢ Who was that tall gentleman standing 
by you just a moment agd?’’ asked 
Nellie, during a pause in the conversation 
which followed the introduction. 

‘¢ That must have been Jack Hartwell, 
the best fellow in the world, though a 
little weak about women.”’ 

‘‘Why, is he too fond of them? He 
does not look like a man who would be 
affected in that way,”’ said Nellie. 

‘‘Oh, no. Quite the reverse. Nobody 
knows anything about it; but I believe 
Jack lost his heart years ago and has 
never since found it.’’ 

‘¢Poor fellow,’’ said the girl; but if 
her companion had seen her face, he 
would have thought the adjective strangely 
misplaced. 

A little later Hartwell was standing in 
a remote corner of the conservatory alone 
and lost in reverie. The never-to-be-for- 
gotten scene at the farm gate came before 
him more plainly than the gorgeous bank 
of flowers beside which he stood. Sudden- 
ly he felt a gentle touch upon his arm. 
He turned to find Nellie at his side. 

‘¢ You did not say ‘ good bye’ that day 
three years ago, when we parted at the 
gate, John.”’ 

He looked down into her upraised eyes, 
his own beaming with the old-time tender- 
ness, and said : 

‘¢Shall I do so now, Nellie?’’ For 
answer she extended her hand, saying: 
‘* Not until you have forgiven me for the 
last words I spoke that day.’”’ Then her 
voice dropping to a whisper, she added : 
‘¢ They were not true, John.” 

His forgiveness was not long withheld. 

When, as the ball broke up, he parted 
from her at her carriage and turned to 
join the friend who had first told him of 
her presence, the latter said: 

‘¢ I thought yousaid you did not wish 
to be presented to Miss Loring, Jack.” | 

‘¢ Why should a man want to be present- 
ed to his promised wife ?’’ was the reply. 
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OLLY !”’ a voice on the last 

verge of exasperation repeats 

; the name, ‘‘ Dolly! Dolly 

Deveroe! will you take your 

feet off the fender and show a little inter- 
est ?”’ 

‘¢My dear,’’ answers the person ad- 
dressed, bringing her gaze back from an 
exhaustive search in the flames, and let: 
ting a pair of very small boots fall with a 
click on the tiles. ‘‘ My dear it is admira- 
tion that keeps me silent. The- masterly 
way in which you have covered the rava- 
ges of the carpet bug with that yellow 
silk scarf, fills me with envy.” 

‘* Nonsense ! how silly you can be,’’ is 
the reply. ‘‘ But,’’ somewhat mollified, 
‘¢ you really think the room couldn’t be 
improved.”’ 

‘*T am so anxious that it should be per- 
fect. You know first impressions are 
everything.”’ 

‘« It is pretty enough to touch the heart 
of even a boarder,”’ says Dolly, bringing 
out the last words with a shrug of her 
rounded shoulders and an accent sugges- 
tive of a venomous reptile. 

‘« By the way,’’ she continues, ‘‘ since 
it’s got to be, I am glad it’s a man, aren’t 
you? 

I do hope he won’t take snuff or 
smoke in bed and burn us out the first 
night ; old men mostly do.”’ 

‘« Gracious ! I must speak to him about 
it,”’ says Mrs. Deveroe. 

‘¢What, taking snuff?’ asks Dolly. 
Her mother takes no notice of this friv- 
olous remark. 

‘¢ But then,’’ she continues in the tone 
of one trying to keep up the courage of a 
forlorn hope, ‘‘ he may not be so very old. 
Mrs. Millicent said very little about him 
excepting that he was her uncie and rich. 
He has lived a great deal in the West and 
made his money there I believe.”’ 

‘« Let mesee,’’ meditated Dolly, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Millicent is thirty-five if she is a day; 
twice thirty-five.’”’ wrinkling up- her 
smooth little forehead distractedly, ‘‘ twice 
thirty-five is seventy. 


Dolly's Pickpocket. 


BY MAY GOLD. 
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Imagine a charming uncle of seventy 
who takes snuff; blows out the gas; 
drops his cup at tea;’’ ticketing each 
item on a white finger, ‘‘ and lastly burns 
down the house. 

‘¢Oh! Dolly don’t,’”’ gasps Mrs. Dev- 
eroe. ‘‘Ishall not sleep a wink to-night.” 

‘¢My dear old fairy,’’ says Dolly, 
rising and bending over her mother until 
the brown locks mingle with the grey, ‘‘ its 
all my stupendous nonsense. Any one 
Mrs. Millicent would send us is sure to be 
a gentleman. Don’t worry; he may be 
quite endurable, though, no doubt, a little 
tedious. How I wish,’’ she murmured 
wistfully, ‘‘ I was more clever, then you 
might be spared this, at least, having 
your home invaded by a stranger. If you 
would only let me go away, I could earn 
so much, even now, ’’ with already rising 
enthusiasm, ‘‘it can be prevented, if you 
willconsent. Surely you could do with- 
out me for one short year. You have 
Tessa.”’ 

‘¢ My child, don’t speak of it.’’ an- 
swers Mrs. Deveroe. ‘‘ What is Tessa? 
A baby of eight, and you are hardly older 
yourself at twenty. I should be desolate 
without you,’’ tears coming into her eyes 
at the thought. ‘‘ Then there is your 
writing—you are so bright at it.’”’ 

Dolly laughed. ‘‘Yes; am I not,” she 
says. ‘* One story accepted out of five, and 
for it the munificent sum of seven dollars. 
Behold and believe!’’ dragging out two 
bills and displaying them with exaggerated 
pride, she imprints a kiss on the more valu- 
able one with a funny mock-smile. ‘‘I feel, 
my friend,’ she says, apostrophizing it 
with her head on one side, ‘‘ that you are 
the last I shall see for some time. With 
you, my one saleable idea was purchased. 
Now you, in turn, shall purchase the 
breakfast which is to witness our downfall. 

An hour and ahalf later, Miss Deveroe, 
in a close, tight-fitting grey ulster and an 
English cloth hat, from under which some 
rebellious brown tendrils crept out; her 
grey eyes bright and her complexion 
brilliant, walked up Lincoln avenue. 
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No one had ever heard Dolly Deveroe 
say: ‘‘In our better days we did this; ”’ 
or, ‘In poor papa’s time we had that.”’ 

Once,after her father’s death and the 
loss of their fortune, one of Dolly’s ‘‘ rare 
acquaintances’’—rare certainly of good 
manners—-had called to condole. 

‘¢I declare, Dolly,’’~-Miss Push’s in- 
timacy up to that time had consisted in 
bowing across the theatre,—‘‘I declare 
you do take everything so jolly well and 
never open your head. /J/s it true you 
won’t be able to go to Redfern any more? 
Oh—how I pity you!” 

‘‘Thank you,’’ replied Dolly with her 
very grand air; ‘‘ and in the future, Miss 
Push, would you be kind enough to remem- 
ber that friends sympathize, not pity.” 

The little affair had been hovering in 
Dolly’s mind all the afternoon. 

‘I wonder if they will start a subscrip- 
tion list for us when they see the boarder,”’ 
she said to herself with unconscious bit- 
terness. A passing street-car interrupted 
herreverie. She waved her muff frantically 
at it, and made a little run for the first 
crossing. Entering the car flushed and 
gasping from the race, she squeezed her- 
self into the one vacant place, between a 
fat woman and tall man. 

The conductor pulled the bell and 
began to collect the fares. 

Dolly rammed her hand with much 
difficulty into her ulster pocket on the fat 
woman’s side; it was empty. ‘‘ It’s in the 
other,’’ thought Dolly, mechanically feel- 
ing for it. Her fingers closed on some- 
thing soft and warm—a man’s hand. In 
an instant it flashed on her that she had 
caught a pickpocket in the act. Not 
daring to turn an inch toward him, she 
tightened her grasp. The remnants of 
the seven dollars were far too precious to 
be ignominiously lost. 

‘* Fare, Miss !”’ says a surly voice. 

‘¢T am sorry,’’ began Dolly, grabbing 
still tighter the hand, which so far had 
not made the slightest resistance, ‘‘ but 
this man,’”’ severely, ‘‘ has his hand in 
my pocket.”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, madam,”’ interposed the 
‘* pickpocket”’ serenely ; ‘‘ but it is you 
who have your hand in my pocket. 

Dolly gave him one glance, long enough 
to satisfy herself that he was young, hand- 
some and a gentleman. 


‘¢You should have said so at once,”’ 
she replied, brusquely, turning the color 
of the proverbial peony. ‘‘ This is where 
I wish to stop,’’ she continued, motion- 
ing to the man, which after all was per- 
haps the strict truth, although it. was 
at least seven blocks from home. 

‘¢ What an idiot lam!” groaned Dolly, 
giving her foot an emphatic stamp in the 
friendly dusk, ‘‘ I should have known that 
pickpockets don’t wear kid gloves stitched 
up the back. I can feel that stitching 
now. After this I shall always hate 
stitching. Good gracious!’’ stopping 
in dismay. ‘‘I didn’t pay my fare after 
all.” 

Reaching home, she found her mother 
and Tessa waiting in the fronthall. ‘* He 
has come!’’ they whisper excitedly in 
chorus, 

‘*No! You don’t mean it!’’ with a 
tragic gesture, calculated to give one the 
impression that it was a wholly unexpect- 
ed event. 

‘‘Gracious! child, he will hear you !’’ 
as Tessa broke out into an hysterical 
chuckle. Come into the library and tell 
me about it,’’ she finishes, pushing them 
both gently toward the door. 

‘Well, in the first place,’’ begins Mrs. 
Deveroe, ‘‘he is young.”’ 

‘¢Go on!” urges Dolly, carefully plac- 
ing an elbow in the middle of each knee, 
and propping up her chin with her two 
hands. : 

‘¢T was so surprised,’”’ continues her 
mother, ‘‘and while I was trying to say 
something appropriate, not too cordial, 
you know, we heard Tessa shrieking up 
stairs to Mary that ‘he must wear a wig 
and put red on his cheeks to make him- 
self look like a boy, for Dolly said he was 
seventy.’ Of course, this led to an ex- 
planation, and he told me that Mrs. Mil- 
licent’s father and he were only half- 
brothers; it seems his father married a 
second time, late in life. He calls him- 
self ‘The first chapter of the second 
epistle of John.’ ”’ 

‘« He’s nice,’’ interrupted Tessa; ‘‘ he 
called me ‘quaint one,’ because when he 
was all over snowflakes, I said the angels 
had been shedding their featherson him.” 

‘‘T hear him coming now. Tessa, #un 
and tell Mary to serve tea,’’ exclaims 
Mrs. Deveroe. 
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*¢ How I look !’’ thought Dolly, hastily 
trying to smooth her hair. 

‘¢ Very fair and pretty!’ at least so 
Jack Beverly thinks as he draws the por- 
tiéreé, but, dt second glance, a look of 
amused recognition comes in his face. 

‘*] hope you are quite rested, Mr. Bev- 
erly,”’ raurmurs Mrs. Deveroe. ‘‘ Let me 
introduce you to my daughter, Miss Dev- 
eroe.”’ 

Miss Deveroe, the usually calm and 
self-possessed, looks at this moment as if 
she would gladly welcome a yawning cav- 
ern in the floor and a seat in the coal-bin. 

‘‘T am very happy to meet you,’’ she 
says, and gives him a glance which would 
have annihilated anybody but a slayer of 
black bears. 

‘‘That’s not the truth, my siren,” 
thinks Beverly; ‘‘and why, the deuce, 
couldn’t Clara have told me there was a 
girl. Her letter said an elderly widow. 
Bah ! just my infernal luck ! meeting her 
that way in the car.’’ At the Same time 
he is trying to say something graceful and 
conciliatory to the defiant maiden before 
him. ° 

‘You must excuse me, mamma,”’’ she 
says, turning from him before he had 
fairly finished ; ‘‘but I have a headache, 
and will not join you at tea to-night.” 

‘‘If she is going to be unpleasant 
about a little mistake,’’ thinkshe, ‘‘ thisis 
not the berth for me. I’il go abroad again 
as soon as my business is finished here.”’ 

Once in the solitude of her own room, 
she also proceeds to torture herself, and 
with truly feminine success. ‘‘Could 
anything be more awful?’’ she moans, 
hugging together the two pillows, be- 
tween which her head is firmly immured. 

But Mr. Beverly’s business took longer 
than might naturally be supposed it 
would ; still, the weeks went by, and 
Miss Dolly remained very ‘‘ unpleasant.’’ 
She had received all his advances toward 
friendliness with a haughty disdain, and, 
of late, had been growing fairly uncivil, 
to her mother’s everlasting chagrin, who 
adored Beverly, as did Tessa; so, between 
them both, they sang his praises morning, 
noon, and night, until poor Dolly thought 
she should end with nervous prostration. 
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“‘ If I only hadn’t made that frightful 
mistake,’’ she would say to herself twenty 
times a day; in her garbled imagination 
it appeared little short of a crime. 

In the meantime, her brain began to 
play her fickle freaks in her dreams. She 
took to writing love-stories under a nom 
de plume——and made a great hit. 

For a girl who had refused four men 
during her last Newport season, she had 
a surprisingly hard time with the propo- 
sals: ‘‘ Do you love me?” Dolly’s hero 
would say. 

‘‘No, I don’t. I hate you’’ would 
write Dolly, unthinkingly, underneath. 
Then followed a solemn cremation, and 
Mr. Beverly would be entirely ignored at 
lunch. ‘ 

It was one evening in March, Mr. 
Beverly, coming home from a short trip 
unexpectedly, and leaving his bag in the 
hall, walked straight into the room where 
Dolly was sitting before a bright wood. fire, 
looking a little pale and lonely, and exactly 
—Mr. Beverly made mental comment 
of the fact—as if she needed somebody 
bigger and stronger than herself to take 
care of her. 

‘¢ T want to tell you, Miss Deveroe,’’ he 
began, without preface or preamble, ‘‘that 
I expect to go abroad next week. My 
passage is taken on the Umbria; and 
now, I want to ask you,’’ he went on, 
‘¢in words, what my manner has said to 
you a hundred times. Is it always to be 
war between us ?”’ 

He waited for an answer, and though 
none came, perhaps he found it in 
the sweet, flushed face, half hidden in 
shadow, for after possessing himself of a 
very soft little fist, he asked humbly: 
‘¢ Dolly, darling, couldn’t you be a little 
kinder ?”’ 

‘< But, Jack,”’ she murmured irrelevant- 
ly, ‘‘I didn’t pay my fare that day, after 
all.’’ 

‘¢I know you didn’t, sweetheart,” he 
whispered ; then, half laughing, ‘‘I did 
it for you, after you had gone. Dolly, 
dear, won’t you give me the right to be 
always with you, and pay your fare?”’ 

And it is told in the annals of family 
history that Dolly said ‘‘ Yes.” 
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The Weautiful Wome Clud. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


IV. 


OO late, too late, you can- 

tf not enter now,’’ sang two 
or three mischievous voices, 
as the tardy Molly ap- 
peared. } 

‘Oh, girls, please to let me in; it 
was altogether the fault of a letter, it 
tempted me, and I fell.”’ 

‘‘And you have an extra hand in con- 
sequence.’’ 

‘«« How so, Edith?” 

‘Why, you have already a right hand 
and a left hand, and the third is your 
little behind hand.”’ 

At this explanation all the girls heartily 
laughed, and Amy not wishing to have 
an extra appendage also, scarcely waited 
for the resumption of quiet before start- 
ing the topic of sofa pillows. 

‘¢ For sofa pillows, girls, no decoration 
is more in vogue than is cut work. The 
patterns are outlined, or button-holed, 
with silk of the same shade as the mate- 
rial, and then the intermediate spaces are 
all cut away. The finest pieces have the 
cut away spaces filled in with basket 
stitches, or with button-holed guipure 
bars, made of heavy silk, and kept in 
position, at their intersection, by the little 
wheels of spider-web stitch. A handsome 
pillow would be made from silk plush or 
velvet, if over this you lay a smaller 
square of grey linen cut work, using or- 
namental stitches and French knots. You 
will find no decoration more suggestive 
of refined elegance. I lately saw a very 
rich pillow which seemed to attract con- 
siderable attention. It was made of dark 
blue silk, with a scroll pattern completely 
covering both sides. This scroll was 
effected by using cream-white rope silk, 
couched ‘with silk twist, the same shade 
as the cushion. To have a comfortable 
home, you must be prodigal with your 
sofa pillows, having them laying around, 
to ease one’s tired back or weary head. 
So beside the handsome varieties have 
one or two covered with a pretty shade of 
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cashmere, which is sure to be found in 
some soft tint, and sew all around the 
four sides of your pillow a heavy silk rope 
cord, or what is newer, one of the late 
designs of narrow fringe, which must al- 
ways be of the color of your cushion. 
Or perhaps you can invent a pretty and 
inexpensive pillow, that will be as pleas- 
ing to the general public as are now the 
famous exhibitions of lace and needle- 
work, which are the result of the skilled 
hands of the women of Russia. Did you 
examine any of their fancy work while 
living in Russia, Edith ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and I have often thought I 
would try te-do it, but have never yet 
gotten started. The patterns are generally 
geometric in form, and colored cotton 
cross stitch ornaments their towels, nap- 
kins, bed-spreads and whatever in this 
line they have to decorate. They also 
sometimes border their coarse linen tow- 
els with a heavy lace, which seems to be 
made of narrow linen braid, twisted in 
an indefinite design, and kept in place by 
bars worked with linen thread. However, 
to properly understand the making of 
their lace it would be better to take a few 
lessons from those whose only employ- 
ment is teaching this art of needle-work.”’ 

‘« May I speak ?’’ said Molly. 

“¢ Certainly.” 

‘¢I was lately at a lunch party, where 
the cloth used was a yellowish linen, 
woven so as to produce the appearance of 
a checker-board. This was crossed by 
intersecting strips of inserting, dividing 
the cloth into four inch squares. The 
under strip being cut out, so as to prevent 
doubling. The entire cloth was edged 
with a wide Russian lace, thus making 
the cover a very elegant, as well as unique 
table decoration.”’ 

‘‘The ring-work, I was asked to speak 
about,”’ continued Amy, ‘‘is an old style 
of needlework revived. A lady friend of 
my mother, who was educated in Holland, 
told me only yesterday, that, while a lit- 
tle girl, she first learned how to crochet 
rings with a coarse, white spool cotton. 
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At the time she was talking of them, she 
was at work on very large ones, about the 


size of a silver dollar. She expected to 
attach four of these together, and fill in 
the spaces by means of smaller ones, and, 
when joined, use the piece for a sofa pil- 
low. In covering the rings, use the close 
crochet stitch. ‘They make a very pretty 
inserting for a scarf, or can be put in the 
corner of a table-cover in the form of a 
medallion, or, indeed, for almost any use 
you may please. I once heard of a young 
lady, who covered an old picture frame 
with yellow satin, and then, having 
crocheted rings in the same color, applied 
them to the satin, thus making a novel 
ornament, and certainly a new destina- 
tion for crochet work. It is wonderful 
what an inventive brain will accomplish, 
often making a made over thing more at- 
tractive than when seen in its pristine 
loveliness. And now we must discuss the 
sitting-room. This should always be on 
the second floor, and into its precincts, 
beside those who comprise our own, 
should only enter our nearest and dearest 
friends. Whatever its decorations and 
furnishings, they should. be of a character 
suggestive of the cozy, social home-life. 
Here a half-worn, sleepy hollow, or well- 
used hassock, give by far the pleasanter 
greeting, than could the stately, magnifi- 
cent outfit of our friend Lofty’s drawing- 
room. The very atmosphere of an upper 
sitting room should combine the joy, rest, 
and the fullest meaning of the word 
home. Here as well as all over the house, 
the individual taste of the resident is 
shown. It is in this room we look for the 
song-birds, whose earliest notes welcome 
the new day; here, also, we find the globe 
of gold and silver fish, in whose move- 
ments the three year old of the household 
takes constant delight and entertainment ; 
here, too, is a fernery, the result, per- 
haps, of a walk in the Adirondack woods, 
one August morning, and a sponge, a 
puffed ball of green, the outcome of 
grandma’s care, whose aged hands pressed 
into the crevices a quantity of choice 
seedlings, and has daily tended and 
watered until now it is the delight of 
family and friends, a mass of living green 
to look upon. Yes, everything within 
these walls should speak of life, and cheer 
and joy. The sunshine just streams in 
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the windows, it is true, leaving its tracks 
by fading both carpet and furniture coy- 
ering, but also leaving its tracks on our 
lives and hearts, bathing our blue hours 
in its rosy light, until every annoyance is 
soothed or forgotten, and birds, plants, 
and people rejoice together.” 

‘¢Why Amy, what a rhapsody,”’ ex- 
claimed Olive. 

All the girls laughed, but Amy answered, 
‘¢ Well, that is my idea of a proper atmos- 
phere of a sitting-room, and I must have 
my say today. Here, as well as else- 
where, the pocketbook controls. Never- 
theless, however costly the furnishing, 
remember, in this room, at least, to shut 
in and not shut out the feeling of home. 

‘¢ Amy,’’ inquired Edith, ‘‘ what color 
would you suggest as the prevailing tone 
for a sitting room ?”’ 

‘«‘T think, green, while it is neither as 
new or as fashionable as what is termed 
old pink or rose color, it is far more suit- 
able. This tone can be, in a great meas- 
ure, effected, by filling in a portion of the 
upper sash of your windows, by the 
proper tints of colored glass. I would 
also advise the removal of shades for 
this room, and, instead, hang close to the 
window, suspended from a brass rod, a 
dull green or ecru Indian silk. If you 
would then find the light too bright, de- 
pend from the poles, immediately below 
the colored section, a heavy dark-green 
curtain, relieved with stripes of Eastern 
colors, or mixed with Persian figures; 
both these curtains must be loose at the 
bottom, so as to be easily drawn aside. 
As to the walls, they may be covered with 
a light, inconspicuous-looking paper over 
a dado.of Lincrusta Walton, which readily 
yields to any desired finish. It is rarely, 
however, a foolish extravagance to put 
your walls and ceilings under the hands 
of a skilled artist, thereby saving much 


’ unpleasant friction, and having the assur- 


ance of the poet’s lines: 
‘The eye made quiet by harmony.’ 


But for those who must paper them- 
selves, or have their walls indefinitely, in 
a dingy sombre condition, they will not 
find it an impossible task, if they go 
about it, in the right way. When the 
walls have been previously calcimined, 
they must be scraped or washed, and 
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have all indentations filled up, with 
plaster-of-paris. This done, give the 
whole a painting of hot size, made from 

Jue, well dissolved in hot water, and ap- 

lied in the consistency of a thin syrup. 
When this has dried, you can hang your 
paper, aS soon as convenient to yourself. 
A good paste is made, by taking two 
pounds, of well sifted wheat flour, and 
enough cold water, to leave it, like a 
thick batter, and free from lumps. ‘Then 
beat and stir, until light and creamy; 
after which add one ounce of powdered 
alum, and the sixteenth of a pound of 
ordinary glue. This done, have two and 
one-half gallons of boiling water on the 
range, into which gradually stir the entire 
quantity, and boil until the mass consid- 
erably swells, when it may be removed 
from the fire. When cold it will become 
jellified, but each time it is used, suff- 
cient cold water can be added, to make it 
easily applied by a brush. For paper 
hanging, you will require a step ladder, 
and a long table. Having the walls meas- 
ured, and the length of the paper cut, 
matched, and trimmed close to the pat- 
tern on the right edge, lay them one over 
the other on your table. When having 
applied your paste to the upper piece, com- 
mence to hang. It is best to commence 
on the left side of the mantel, as you will 
not wish the place, at which you stop to 
be known. Then take the upper part of 
your paper, having the lower part folded 
over, climb the ladder and put the paper 
on the wall, having a clean piece of old 
muslin, or a towel, over your arm, with 
which to quickly press down the centre, 
and from there, towards each edge. Hav- 
ing gotton off the ladder, loosen the 
lower end of the paper, and place it, so 
that the edge is perfectly perpendicular. 
Work always towards the left, as then 
your paper, will more easily be fitted into 
corners. 

‘¢ Molly wishes to know if she may 
interrupt, by asking if it is best to have 
the sitting-room well filled with furniture, 
or have a rather bare effect.’’ 

‘*My opinion is,’”’ said Amy, ‘that 
unless such a room as the one we are to- 
day discussing has first been put in the 
perfection of order, it will always wear 
the appearance of a crowd and more or 
less general litter and confusion. Two 
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tables ought to be in every sitting-room, 
and they both frequently wear the appear- 
ance of general disorder. People come and 
people go, picking up this book, laying 
down this or that piece of needlework, and 
yet a general grace should and usually does 
prevail. A vase of flowers, a lamp, an 
open book or magazine, a lady’s work- 
basket, though apparently placed in dis- 
order on one or/fmore of the sitting-room 
chairs or tables, really lends an attractive- 
ness to the-room, for this special part of 
the house wears the sway of liberty. Oh, 
the restfulness to enter the warmth and 
culture and life of the family sitting-room. 
Here, if tired, arrayed in simple tea- 
gown and slumber shoes or old slippers, 
with hair more or less disheveled, in our 
weariness forgetting everything but rest, 
and yet not wanting the loneliness of 
our own room, we come to the easy 
couch or low rocker or ottoman, and feel 
rich in our luxurious comfort, and a 
righteous scorn for those who must, for 
the dear proprieties of the drawing- 
room, remain in proper dress and be 
more or less stilted in comfort forever and 
ever. 

A brussels carpet covered with ara- 
besques, with a black skin and one or two 
dark Dagestan rugs, will form a rich 
covering for your floor; but a pretty and 
cheerful ingrain carpet will be found far 
less expensive, and with this you can in- 
troduce some rugs of American or*home- 
made manufacture. As to mirrors, other- 
wise named ‘ ladies’ delights,’ place them 
not alone in the sitting-room, but wherever 
you can. No apology for these are ever 
needed. Beveled ones, framed in wood 
and then decorated in oil colors, are at- 
tractive anc inexpensive, if you paint 
them yoursely « and if your Argand 
burner throws ou. sufficient light, it will 
be a pleasant sight i. see a beveled mirror 
over your wooden mantel. This mirror 
can be held in position by means of a 
wooden moulding matching your wood- 
work or a band of plush.”’ 

Here Amy was stopped by Edith call- 
ing order, adding she ‘‘ was sorry, but it 
was time to separate.’’ ‘It is my turn 
next, girls, and I will talk about the fur- 
nishing of upper halls, the bath-room, 
sewing-room, lamps, chandeliers and can- 
dlesticks.”’ 











HE observance of Hallow-eve 

is of Irish origin. The ancient 

Irish divided the year into 

two portions, summer and 

winter, corresponding to the 

May and November of our calendar. One 
represented the resurrection of nature 
and all things to life, the other the 
descent of all things to darkness and death. 

La Samnah, or Hallow-eve, was con- 
sidered the summer end, the first day of 
winter, when the sun-god entered the 
kingdom of death; therefore on that night 
of gloom the sacred fire was lighted on 
every Druid altar, to guide him on his 
downward path, and the Druid priests 
sacrificed a black sheep, and offered liba- 
tions to the dead who had departed within 
the year. 

Upon this night it is supposed to be 
possible to obtain a knowledge of the 
future, and many strange and mystic rites 
are practiced. So many gather together, 
while the tables are piled with apples and 
the gatherings of the nut trees, and hand- 
fuls of nuts are flung into the fire by the 
young people to burn, for it is still be- 
lieved that strange and startling prognos- 
tications of fate and future fortune can 
be e from the ashes. 

Many weird and fearful rites were also 
practiced at this season to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the future, for all incantations at 
Hallow-tide were made in the name of 
the Evil One, and during these incanta- 
tions used to bring spirits up from the 
grave and compel them to answer ques- 
tions. 

Among the many different practices 
tried now by way of a frolic among young 
people, is for girls to visit the neighbor- 
ing gardens at night, blindfolded, to tear 
up cabbages by the root. If the one first 
seized is a close, white cabbage, an old 
man is the destined husband; but if an 
open, green head, then a young lover may 
be hoped for. 

Another custom is to make a cake of 
yellow clay taken from a churchyard, 
stick twelve pieces of candle in it, and, 
kneeling down, recite a form of witch- 
prayer while all the candles are lighted, 
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and a name given to each one of them, 
According as the lights burn out, so will 
the fate be of the person whose name it 
bears, and the first that is extinguished 
betokens death. 

Young girls sometimes rake out the 
ashes of the fire over-night, making a 
perfectly flat surface upon the hearth, 
This is done in the name of the Evil One, 
and the result is sure to come ina certain 
and fatal sign, for in the morning the 
print of a foot will be found distinctly 
marked in the ashes. 

If the impress is perfectly flat, it indi- 
cates marriage and a long life; but if the 
toes are bent down into the ashes, death 
will inevitably follow. 

To make a cake of flour mixed with 
soot and a spoonful of salt, is also resorted 
to. After it is baked it is eaten, and 
naturally causes thirst. If a man offers a 
drink at the time, the girl will suely be 
married before the year is out. 

To look into a mirror_at the witching 
hour of midnight, the face of your future 
husband is expected to appear over your 
shoulder, 

Another practice is to carry the look- 
ing-glass outside at midnight, walking 
backwards, and let the rays of the 
moon fall on the surface, when a face 
will be revealed, connected for good or 
evil with the future fate of the holder of 
the mirror. 

The young men seeking brides have 
other forms of incantation. If aman on 
Hallow-eve creeps under the long trailing 
branches of the briar on which black- 
berries grow, he will see the shadow of 
the girlhe is to marry; but he must first 
pronounce some words too awful to be 
written down, for they come of the Evil 
Spirit’s teaching. 

Examples without end could be multi- 
plied, but I have shown enough to give 
the young an idea of how this season of 
frolic originated, and how, from a super- 
stitious commencement of the observance 
of Hallow-eve in connection with the 
spirit world, we of the present age only 
look upon it as the time for a happy inter- 
change of mirth and genuine fun. 
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in autumn and winter fabrics, The new colors 
are dark purplish red shades, such as dahlia and 
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skirt after having reached from the belt to the 
foot, and the popular side selvage scarfs and 
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sashes are to be a feature of the winter gowns, 

Tapestry coloring and designs are woven in the 

new scarfs that are placed down the middle of 

the skirt, a great flowered breadth being seen 

there, as if beneath the plain wool sides that ap- 
pear to open upon it. Leaves, grasses, fruit, cat- 
kins, and large flowers are on a red or black 
ground of some of these scarfs. Other tapestry 
designs have smaller buds and flowers upon a 
repped silk ground of the color of the exquisitely 
fine wool they are to decorate. The more elegant 
ones have a wide plush stripe down each side of 
the flowered panel. 

The sash ribbons are marvels of exquisite 
beauty. Brocades of flower designs prevail 
among these; red and white poppies of enorm- 
ous size, bunches of daisies, lilies-of-the-valley, 
and many gorgeously tinted flowers compete for 
favor. Fringed sashes have each of the forty 
colors woven in them repeated in the fringe. 
Velvet ribbons are to be popularly used for trim- 
ming both bonnets and gowns. 

Black wool gowns are effectively trimmed 
with the new Escurial passementerie, an open 
cord trimming, which comes in many colors, but 
always with black for its foundation; perhaps 
it has but one color added, or perhaps it has 
several in Oriental coloring. 

A novelty among long wraps is called the 
Ursuline cloak, It is made of thick, soft camel’s 
hair cloth in dark shades, lined with thick silk; 
the garment is entirely without trimming, except 
the heavy wool girdle, which fastens it around 
the waist. In shape it is similar to garments 
worn bynuns. It covers the wearer from throat 
to foot, has a hood and nun’s sleeves, with a 
cord as thick as a rope, like a Friar’s girdle, tied 
around the waist. 

Shoulder capes of cloth, with an upper cape 
almost as full asa ruffle,are the fancy of the 
moment, and are worn in the intermediate sea- 
son before heavy wrapsare required. They are 
made of tan, green, grey, or white cloths, and 
are even all around, and just too short to conceal 
the tapering, slender waist, or else they are 
pointed slightly in front, or shaped there in long 
mantilla ends. Fur shoulder capes will be the 
choice for cooler autumn days. 

Braiding is very fashionable; the fronts of 
gowns are to be covered with it—vests, jackets, 
collars and cuffs—it is to be used every place 
that it can be put with advantage. The hand- 
somest patterns are selected, and different braids 
o add to their beauty are used. Ladies who 
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have a taste for needlework can add much to the 

beauty of their own and children’s toilettes by 
employing some of their leisure moments jp 
adorning them with this fashionable craze. Ojg 
garments can also be remodeled and made to 
look entirely different by being braided. Many 
of the passementeries shown look almost like 
hand-work. Next month we will give our read. 
ers an illustration of one which they can readily 
copy, and which will add greatly to the beauty 
of any article of attire it may trim. 

With the many cloth and wool fabrics so pop. 
ular, tailor-made gowns will be the choice for 
making them up; the trimmings being provided 
with the patterns, the making and fitting is tobe 
greatly considered, and the tailor-cut bodice is 
especially appropriate. For house-wear many 
other styles are adopted. 

Blouses and jersey bodices are worn by every- 
body, especially young girls. Nothing remark. 
ably new is to be observed in their shapes; full 
sleeves with a deep cuff and a broad band of 
smocking across the front is a favorite style of 
making silk or cashmere blouses. It is newer 
with the blouse, finishing it at the waist, the 
lower part hidden under the skirt. Yokes are 
worn both pointed and square. Jerseys have 
the advantage of ease added to the elegance of 
the dress bodice; now that they are procured in 
all shades, it is not an uncommon practice to use 
one as a Substitute. With a blue skirt, a jersey 
of the same color is stylish when made close- 
fitting, double breasted, with large black buttons, 
and revers, collars and cuffs of black velvet, 
The skirt is improved by the addition of a velvet 
panel or a wide sash. Brown jerseys are nice, 
trimmed with dull gold passementerie, especially 
those of the Directoire style, with loose front 
and smocked gilet. 

Sleeves are very varied; puffs of all sorts, 
draperies at the shoulders, slashings, double 
sleeves, the upper full, with the inner seam left 
open, showing beneath one of close fit, of con- 
trasting shade and material; small bell sleeves 
of the material open from the shoulders over 
close-fitting sleeves of lace beneath ; sleeves open 
at the back seams with puffings pushing them- 
selves through, kept in position by bands of 
passementerie above the elbow, and trimmed on 
the upper side from shoulder to waist with a strip 
of passementerie, and cuff corresponding; these 
almost tight above the elbow, bulging below, 
and then finished with a band. In a costume of 
plain and fancy material, the tight sleeves of 
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fancy will come from under short puffs of plain 
material, with a narrow band hiding the joining 
and small pointed cuff of plain at the wrist. 
Sleeves with a cluster of tucks at the back, 
revers of velvet and a frill of material at the 
edge; sleeves distinctly in two, the upper some- 
time, like a short bell, falling halfway to the 
elbows with its edge shaped and pointed, worked 
in buttonhole stitch, over a full undersleeve, 
gathered closely to the wrist in a band worked 
at the edge to match the upper sleeve; full 
sleeves that seem tied in position inf two places 
by bands of ribbon, and the same at wrist, with 
frill beneath ; and these puffed to the elbow, and 
then shaped by being tucked and embroidered. 
One of the points of a dress is the sleeves. As 
skirts are plainer, so do bodices and sleeves be- 
come more elaborate. 

The war between a small bustle and none at 
all still continues. Everyone cannot dispense 
with this little addition to their figure. Those 
who can dispense with it, however, are only too 
glad to do so, and, by making underskirts very 
full at the back, this can generally be done, even 
by not quite perfect figures. 

The corset has also much to do with the fig- 
ure. A good corset can make an unseemly figure 
look quite pleasant to the eye. The Directoire 
corset, for the Directoire costume, is made of 
striped silk to‘match the costume itself. A nov- 
elty is the travelling corset, made of kid, fitting 
like a glove, and as easy as one. All the differ- 
ent shaped corsets, adapted to various figures, 
are made in a variety of materials. Satin moiré, 
brocade coutil, and even gold and satin cloth, 
are all used according to the taste and means of 
the wearer. 

In collars, one of our novelties is called 
Grandmamma, because it reminds us of the col- 
lars we see in the portraits of our grandmothers, 
being long points of lace falling over the bodice, 
down to the shoulders. These modern ‘collars, 
however, are fixed to a dog-collar of lace, and 
can be fastened round the neck, over any dress, 
without the need of an under-chemisette. 

Lace scarfs are increasing in favor every day, 
and they take the place of collar and visite in 
many instances. Now itis coiled twice round 
the neck, and then falls in long ends down the 
front of the dress, or it is worn carelessly round 
the shoulders, as was the fashion about forty or 
more years ago. 

In this latter style it supersedes all other 
shoulder covering for wear on a warm day, and 
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yet is just something over the shoulders—an 
apology for not being ex fazlle. 

This same scarf may also be worn over the 
head for evening, whether fora garden walk, 
or for going to and from the theatre, etc. Our 
Parisian élégantes have seized on this scarf with 
a perfect fury, and there is scarcely a fashionable 
trousseau now without one. FASHION, 
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It is customary for ladies, when shopping, to 
carry coin in tiny bag-purses of gold filigree. 
These purses, which can only be made of the 
requisite fineness by highly skilled gold-smiths, 
are further enriched by the insertion ofa minia- 
ture time-piece in the frame-work. 





a 


The “ Directoire” watch chains are of richly 
chased gold, covered with a fine transparent 
coating of enamel in ruby, red, turquoise-blue, 
and other shades, and here and there the links 
are studded with gems. 


—___--~+o— 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. Ulster of dark blue cloth, belted into 
the waist, with shoulder cape. Felt hat trimmed 
with silk, velvet and feather aigrette. 





Fic. 2. Walking costume for lady, made of 
cloth, The front part of skirt, full vest front, 
and lower part of sleeves are of plaid, which 
comes with the costume. Straight skirt, with 
revers turned back.Hat of velvet, trimmed with 
feathers, and small] birds inside the brim. 


Fic. 3. Evening coiffure, the front hair 
crimped in wavy curJs, the back arranged in a 
twist and high coil, with spray of flowers. 


Fic. 4, Evening coiffure, arranged in waves, 
with puffs and coil caught together with a 
jeweled comb and ornaments. 


Fic. 5. Afternoon coiffure arranged ina heavy 
plait, fastened up high with a fancy comb. 
Cré ped bandeaux in front. 

Fic. 6. Tailor-made jacket of hunter’s green 
cloth, trimmed with green and gold cord, de- 
scribing a scroll pattern. High collar, revers 
and cuffs in Astrakan; circular clasp in irrides- 
cent metal on the right hip. 


Fic. 7. Jacket for girl of fourteen, made of 
dark navy blue cloth, bound with black and 
black buttons. 
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Fic. 8. Small mantlet for girl of thirteen 
years, made of checked cloth. 

Fic. 9. Spanish body, suitable for making in 
cashmere or silk, ornamented with embroidered 
galloon, made with a plaited vest, and trimmed 
with silk sash. Sleeve puffed at the shoulder. 

Fics. 10-11. Front and back of frock for child 
of three years, made of green serge. The skirt 
is kilted in front, with a full blouse coming over 
it made of cream-color surah. The over-jacket 
forms the entire skirt in the back, laid in box 
plaits; it is cutaway in front. Collar and cuffs 
of surah, finished around the edge with feather 
stitching, 

Fics, 12-13. Walking costume for little boy, 
made of brown velveteen. Kilted skirt, with 
over-jacket with vest, bound with silk braid. 


Fics. 14-15. Front and back of a convenient 
little frock for every-day wear for a child of two 
years, A blouse set into a prettily shaped yoke. 
This, and also the little skirt is ornamented with 
feather-stitch in colored silk or crewel. The 
frock might be made in zephyr, or any washing 
material, and would also look well made in flan- 
nelette or cashmere. 


Fics. 16-17. Front and back of frock for 
child of two years, made of very fine fawn-col- 
ored beige, trimmed with an insertion of Yak lace 
matching it exactly; a stripe of bright tinted 
silk, either red, pink, or blue underneath the 
insertion, serves to show up the pattern of the 
lace. In cream-colored material this looks very 
pretty, and for quite a little child, a lace edging 
in addition at the bottom of the skirt is an im- 
provement. 

Fics, 18-19. Back and front of overcoat for 
boy of five years, made of grey cloth, with deep 
sailor collar of a lighter shade. 

Fics. 20-21. Front and back of suit for boy of 
four years, made of navy blue flannel. Short 
trousers, blouse-jacket with vest, deep cape and 
narrow standing collar. 

Fics. 22-23. Front and back view of house 
or morning jacket for lady. It is made of cash- 
mere or surah, with a band of silk down the 
front, and forming cuffs, collar and pockets. 
These are all feather-stitched. Ribbons fastened 
at the sides, tie in front. 


Fic. 24, Blouse waist, made of surah or Chien 
silk, with an embroidered yoke, cuffs and belt. 

Fic, 25. Wrap for young lady, made of 
checked cloth, with long ends, finished with rib- 
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bon bows. Double capes come down over the 
gown sleeves of the same material as wrap. 


Fic. 26.. Morning wrapper for lady in the 
princess form, made of cashmere or flannel, } 
is trimmed with revers of silk upon waist and 
skirt; collar and cuffs also of silk. Double row 
of buttons and cord fastening it up the front, 


Fic. 27. Home gown, made of strawberry. 
colored, woolen Henrietta cloth or serge. It 
consists of a single skirt draped in front and 
hanging in straight wide plaits behind, trimmed 
round the bottom with a broad border braided 
in maroon-colored soutache, with jacket and 
inner close-fitting bodice, with a waistcoat front 
of crossed surah of the same color, The bodice 
and jacket may be made either separately or 
together, the former plan being usually consid- 
ered better. The sash of maroon corded ribbon 
is attached to the side seams of the inner bodice, - 
The little jacket is short at the back of the 
waist, and is finished with braided revers and 
cuffs. 


Fic. 28. Bonnet of grey velvet, trimmed with 
velvet ribbon, flowers and steel beads. 


Fic, 29. Aigrette for bonnet formed of several 
birds. 


Fic. 30. Bonnet of golden brown velvet, 
embroidered with beads and trimmed with 
feathers. 


Fic. 31. Parisian hood for evening wear, made 
of China crape or spotted net, with the front 
gathered 4 la Fontanges with a watered silk 
ribbon, knotted in front, and entwined round a 
puff of the crown in cock’s-comb style. At the 
back the net falls as a scarf, which is carried 
round the throat, and is draped on the side like 
a mantilla, under a cluster of ribbon loops and 
streamers. 


a 





i 
Prices of Extra Patterns Furnished to 
Our Subscribers. 
Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 


Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 


Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 
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' Foreign Gossip. 


September, 1889. 





INCE last writing to you, the wedding 
of the Princess Louise of Wales to 
the Earl of Fife has caused much 
comment ; the elegance of the cos- 

tumes and jewels being indeed worthy of royalty 

alone. The marriage took place Saturday, 

July 27th, at nocn, in the private chapel at 

Buckingham Palace. The event created uni- 

yersal interest in the metropolis. It was the first 

break in the family of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who are so deservedly popular. Her 

Majesty was present at the ceremony, and it was 

a marriage of true affection, not entered into for 

State purposes. The splendor of the scene will 

live in the memories of those who witnessed it, as 

it was a concentrated display of brilliancy, for 
the chapel in which the admirably organized 
ceremony took place is only 30 feet wide and 

40 feet long, and the service occupied little more 

than half an hour. 

Her Majesty, on rising, despatched her good 
wishes to the bride, and was betimes in the 
chapel seeing the finishing touches put to the 
floral decorations, which had been supervised by 
the bride’s godmother and aunt, Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne), with a true artist’s eye, 
while Princess Beatrice had taken under her 
especial care the rooms through which the guests 
bidden to the wedding passed. The soft pink 
roses, the white lilies, the towering palms, the 
delicate hydrangeas, and a mass of white and 
purple flowers were arranged in the chapel, 
evidently with the desire to effect a harmonious 
whole rather than a collection of trivial designs. 

At ten minutes before noon, the procession left 
Marlborough House: It consisted of a field 
officer’s escort of the 2nd Life Guards, followed 
by a Royal carriage with the State scarlet and 
gold liveries, in which were the gentlemen in 
attendance, In the next carriage were seated 
the Princesses Victoria and Maud and Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales. The Prin- 
cess of Wales was in the third carriage accom- 
panied by the King of the Hellenes and the 
Crown Prince of Denmark; another troop of 
Life Guards, and then the bride and her father, 
escorted by a subaltern’s escort of the Horse 
Guards, issued from the garden gate of Marl- 
borough House, the large glass panels of the 


coach allowing to the crowd a good opportunity 
of seeing the bride, who repeatedly bowed her 
acknowledgments of the loyal cheers with which 
she was greeted, 

The Royal party being seated, the Vice-Cham- 
berlain summoned the Duke of Fife, who entered 
with Mr, Horace Farquhar to the music of a 
march from ‘“ Tannhiauser.” The bridegroom, 
having respectfully saluted the Queen, took up 
his position with his supporter on the right side 
of the Communion rails. While the March from 
“Lohengrin” resounded from the organ, the 
procession of the bride entered, Princess Louise 
leaning on the arm of her Royal father, who 
wore a field-marshal’s uniform, glittering with 
orders. The eight bridesmaids followed; they 
were Princess Maud and Victoria of Wales, the 
Princesses Victoria and Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, the 
Countesses Feodore, Victoria, Helen Gleichen, 
The Archbishop read the simple marriage service 
throughout in a singularly impressive manner. 
The Prince of Wales betrayed evident emotion 
when called upon to give away his daughter. 
Bowing slightly, he took her hand in his, 
and put it into the hand of the Archbishop. 
The Princess’s responses were in a tremulous 
voice, but distinctly heard throughout the build- 
ing. The choir sang an anthem composed by 
Mr. Barnby, then came the final address. At its 
conclusion Her Majesty kissed her granddaughter 
heartily, the Prince and Princess of Wales fol- 
lowed suit, and then the bridegroom reverently 
kissed the hand of the Queen, and that of the 
Princess of Wales, whose face was radiant with 
happiness, though there were tears in her eyes. 

The procession, headed by the bride and bride- 
groom, followed by the bridesmaids and by the 
Queen, still escorted by the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, then left the chapel, while the Wedding- 
March pealed in tumultuous triumph from the 
organ. The procession proceeded to the Lower 
Drawing Room, where the registration of the 
marriage was made and attested with the usual 
formalities. The Royal family afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the State Dining Room, where luncheon 
was served, Her Majesty’s guests lunching in the 
Supper Room. The Queen sat at the centre of 
the table, having upon her right the bride and 
the bridegroom, and on her left hand the Grand 
Duke of Hesse. The Queen herself proposed 
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the toast “ The bride and bridegroom.” The 
tables looked splendid, laden as they were with 
magnificent gold plate and flowers. The menu 
cards were handsomely illuminated in gold and 
green. At the top were the arms and crests of 
the bride and bridegroom, and at the sides 
«V.I.R.” with “« L” underneath wreathed with 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 

After luncheon a move was made to the gar- 
dens of the Palace, where the Royal party were 
photographed. Her Majesty did not again ap- 
pear among the guests, but at twenty minutes to 
three o’clock, amid the strains of the National 
Anthem, she stepped on to the balcony above 
the central archway of the Palace, followed by 
some of the bridesmaids and by Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, Prince and Princess Christian, 
and other members of the Royal family. Here 
Her Majesty stood for some minutes, acknowledg- 
ing with evident pleasure the ringing cheers of 
the people, now thickly crowding the space in 
front of the Palace railings, Then appeared from 
the gates of the Palace the escort of the Horse 
Guards, preceding the carriage of the Duke of 
Fife, with its dark green liveries, in which were 
seated the newly wedded pair. 

It was a very wise and popular thing the Duke 
and Duchess going to Marlborough House in 
their own carriage, and not in a royal one, as 
every one expected, and perhaps it accounted 
for the cheering being less hearty along the 
route, for no one realized till they were almost 
past that the smart green chariot with its mag- 
nificent horses and its grand jiveries contained 
the bride and bridegroom. The Duke of Fife 
sat well back, so that the Princess could be well 
seen and receive all the welcome of the crowds 
who lined the streets. The weather was very 
unpropitious at first, and the day wasa dark 
one, and though at moments the sun broke 
through the clouds, it was never until the bride 
and bridegroom left Marlborough House really 
sunny, but then and until they reached Sheen it 
was beautiful. 

The bride did not wear a low dress, as most 
royal brides doin England. It was, however, a 
beautiful gown, and most becoming to a girlish 
bride. It was made of white duchesse satin, 
fine point de gaze and natural orange blossoms. 
The bodice was V shaped, covered with lace, 
and elbow sleeves of lace. The same also formed 
a Médici collar and waistcoat. A trail of orange 
blossoms outlined the waistcoat, and was carried 
down the front of the skirt, the entire tablier 
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being formed 6f lace and flowers. The train 
was three yards long, bordered with five smal] 
satin folds. In the lace folds in front of the 
bodice there was a tiny spray of orange blossom, 
and beside it a sprig of white heather, sent by 
the bridegroom the morning of the marriage, in 
accordance with the Scottish theory that such a 
gift brings happiness and luck. The Princess 
wore a single row of magnificent pearls, and 
only one diamond star in her hair, holding her 
veil in folds behind her coronal of orange blos- 
soms. The veil was two and a half yards square, 
of lace, matching that on the dress, the design 
being a quarter of a yard deep all round, of roses 
and forget-me-nots; in the centre sprays of 
forget-me-nots were wrought in at intervals, 
Until the marriage service was completed the 
veil was worn down, but at the conclusion it was 
thrown back for the bride to receive Her Majes- 
ty’s kiss and those of her other royal relatives, 
and when she stood in the conservatory after her 
wedding, with her husband and her bridesmaids, 
her veil still thrown back, she looked very pretty, 
The eight royal bridesmaids were dressed 
alike, in pale pink Siciliene, draped with pink 
crépe de Chine. Each bridesmaid wore a single 
row of pearls round her throat, and a gold brace- 
let with the initials of the bride and bridegroom 
in brilliants, with their respective coronets, 
These were the gift of the Duke of Fife. Each 


wore in her hair on the left side a spray of pink © 


moss rosebuds, The Queen relaxed the strin- 
gency of her mourning more than she has ever 
done since her widowhood. Her gown was 
black, brocaded with tiny motifs in silver, a long 
drapery or veil of magnificent white lace fell 
from beneath her diamond tiara, and some white 
tulle was used to trim the bodice, 

The Princess of Wales wore pearl-grey satin, 
brocaded in silver, in a pattern of ox-eyed daisies 
and Marguerite foliage, made with a long plain 
train; the front draped with grey crépe lisse, 
embroidered in silver; the folds down either side 
of the open front were fastened with diamond 
buttons; the satin revers on either side bordered 
with silver galloon, Her Royal Highness wore a 
diamond tiara in three divisions, in the centre 
of each of which was one immense sapphire. A 
collar of diamonds and three rows of loosely 
hanging single stones, with pendants, completed 
her jewels. She carried a:bunch of dark red 
roses. The shoes were of satin, matching th 
dress, with high Louis Quinze bows. 

MARIGOLD. ~ 
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Chat With our Neighbors on Home Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS. 


ITH the early autumn cleaning 

and arranging our homes for 

the coming winter fills up a 

large portion of our time; and 

a cheerful sitting-room should 

occupy our attention. The 

winter sitting or living-room 

should be chosen from the 

pleasantest in the house. This can be no other 

than that with a southerly and westerly outlook. 

No matter if other rooms are more showily dec- 

orated with paper, paint, or general surround- 

ings, you can be better and therefore be happier 
here, with naught but the sun and your plants. 

First arrange the room and make it as cosy as 

possible; place a comfortable rocker here, a 

luxurious couch at the angle near a convenient 

window, where light will be plenty for sewing or 

reading. Bring a few trifles from other rooms, 

not many so as to produce desolation elsewhere, 

but a picture from one, an ornament from an- 


other, until a home-look is given to the whole. | 


Then arrange for your winter flowers, these do 
more to brighten your home-room than any other 
treasure. Choose for winter blooming plants 
those that are well grown, but have never bud- 
ded, if possible. 

Ivy should be set remote from the glass, if in 
the windows at all, they love best a shady corner 
and plenty of drink, as they are both modest in 
nature and feverish in temperament. Geraniums 
should be firmly potted in rich soil, and be given 
plenty of sunlight, until the plants are thickly set 
with many branches, do not neglect to nip the 
last two of each new-grown branch as it attains 
a growth of three or four inches. i 

Nothing is more disheartening to a lover of 
flowers, than to be shown a geranium that has 
sent upward, for two feet perhaps, two, three, or 
four rank, transparent stalks, with a few light- 
hued, long-stemmed leaves up and down its 
length, perhaps a solitary cluster of buds at the 
top, and to have its too easily satisfied cultivator 
introduce it gushingly, with—“ Do you see how 
nice my plants are doing ; aren’t they tall?” 

If a plant has a tendency to grow thriftily on 
one side, and in a weakly way on the other, keep 
the sick side towards the sun, and persistently 
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cut back the branches on the other, Do not let 
the earth in the pots get either baked hard, or 
dry and dusty; neither err on the other side, and 
keep them in a state resembling a mud-puddle, 
See how nature waters her plants ; a heavy rain, 
and they are permitted to dry off occasionally. 
When the leaves of a plant soften and turn yel- 
low, it usually means—*“ You have given me so 
much water, I am sick at my stomach. A baby 
could throw it off, I cannot, so I can only die.” 
Heed this yellow moan, and give that class of 
plants less water. 

A very pretty and useful thing to have where a > 
baby is concerned is what is commonly called a 
“cozy.” It is a soft little quilt to throw over the 
child when taking its morning nap. Take two 
squares of cheese-cloth, a pale pink, delicate 
blue or white, of the desired size (one yard and 
a quarter we think a good size for little children.) 
Spread one piece of the cheese-cloth out flat on 
the table, and place a layer of cotton batting over 
it, basting smoothly together. Then spread the 
remaining piece of cheese-cloth over the top, 
also basting it smoothly. Next take a needle 
containing a long end of zephyr and run it from 
top to bottom, leaving an end of zephyr loose, 
about three inches long. Take a stitch on tife 
under side an inch long, then push the needle 
through to the top again. Cut the thread of 
zephyr off, leaving an end the same length as 
the first end. Tie these two together in a knot, 
then in a bow. This makes a little tuft-like 
bow, and they should be tied at certain given 
distances all over the “cozy.” The edges may 
be finished by being turned in and buttonhole 
stitched. A “cozy” made of white, tufted with 
pink or blue, is pretty, or one made of pink 
cheese-cloth, and tufted with blue, is also dainty. 
When it becomes soiled the zephyr may be cut, 
the cheese-cloth taken apart and washed, then 
put together again and brightened with fresh 
zephyr. In this way the cotton-batting keeps 
smooth, and will last till the “cozy” is entirely 
worn out. 

A nice mede of perfuming laces, clothing, etc., 
kept in bureau drawers, is to take two pieces of 
silesia or surah and measure them the exact size 
of the drawer. Lay between these a thin sheet 
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of cotton, filled with sachet powder, and sew 
them together. This covers the entire bottom of 
the drawer and scents all the clothes that are 
placed therein. 

Do not hang your winter and summer garments 
in the same cupboard. In the autumn put away 
the summer dresses—the cotton ones washed and 
rough dried—-folded in an empty trunk or box, 
or hung in a disused place kept for the purpose. 
In the spring do the same with the winter gar- 
ments. 

A cosy window seat is very attractive. This 
can be placed about one foot in height from the 
floor, extending to the whole size of the window. 
Put a cushion upon this, covered with cretonne, 
a deep frill falling below to the floor. Have 
loose cushions covered with China silk, and you 
will have as comfortable a seat as a lounge at a 
trifling cost. 

Four post-cards cut into the proper shape, 
covered and sewn together, make charming min- 
iature screens, which have been very popular of 
late, The pins are stuck in round the edges, 
and large, black-headed pins serve as feet. 
Some are made simply of painted satin, without 
any frame, of plush, and many have three folds, 
instead of only two. Made rather larger again, 
such screens now are used for photo frames. 
The front card is, of course, cut as a frame and 
eovered with plush, the back card is sewn to it 
in the usual way, but is left free at the lower edge 
to allow the photograph to be slipped up at the 
bottom, Similar screens, too, often have, instead 
of photos, the postal rates ornamentally written 
on a card, a local time-table of trains, ora cal- 
endar slipped into them,and they then make 
capital presents for gentlemen, who like to have 
all this information at hand on their writing- 
table. 
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Picture frames are a source of interest to the 
home decorator. A novelty for woodland scenes 
is to have a pine frame made and bronzed or 
stained; at the corners are placed natural twigs 
and leaves, laid in graceful positions and gilded 
er silvered according to the effect desired. 
Frames for marine views are easily made by 
surrounding a pine wood frame with heavy rope; 
sailor knots ornament the corners and inner 
edge is finished with a small cord; the whole 
may be gilded and bronzed or otherwise colored. 








CHATS WITH OUR NEIGHBORS. 


A Breakfast-Table Barometer. 


“Is it not a pity that so much scientific energy 
and research should be wasted in providing fore. 
casts of the unpleasant weather forwarded to us 
regularly from Washingtou, when every house. 
holder or even lodger has at his daily disposal— 
so it would seem—an infallible meteorological 
prophet in the shape of a cup of ordinary caf 
au lait, taken with sugar. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof; few pine to penetrate the 
weather secrets of the morrow. To discover 
those of the coming six hours or so, all they have 
to do is to drop two lumps of ‘best loaf’ exactly 
into the centre of a cup filled with coffee and 
milk, in just proportions, and then to watch the 
surface of that refreshing beverage. Gaseous 
bubbles will presently arise, and gather together 
in a group or groups. If they make a sudden 
rush to the side of the cup, ‘much rain’ will be 
the order of the day. Should their eccentric 
movement be performed with stately delibera- 
tion, ‘showery’ will be the word. If, however, 
they retain their central station, slowly rotating 
until they burst, the barometer that does not in- 
dicate ‘set fair’ may be assumed not to know its 
business. This is the latest of the thousand and 
one unerring appliances of weather-wisdom, 
Bubble prognostication looks as simple as for- 
tune-telling.”’ 
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A pretty home-made table seen recently was 
simply made by placing two disks of wood about 
three feet apart as top and shelf, these held in 
place by three legs. The whole had received a 
liberal coat of black enamel paint and a top of 
marbleized slate, with a spray of wild roses 
painted on it, making a charming accessory to a 
corner in a small room. 

Another double-deck table of home manufac- 
ture had seen good service as a washstand, but 
after the sides and backs had been removed and 
several coats of white enamel paint had been 
applied to hide the wearand tear it had received, 
a very pretty square table was produced, and 
after a drapery of light color and texture had 
been tastefully thrown over it, a more complete 
table ceuld not be desired. 

Table covers in odd designs are also frequently 
introduced. One was seen a few days ago of 
alternate strips of drawn work and pen-and-ink 
sketching. Small mats, edged with torchon 
lace, the pattern of which may be outlined with 
silks, are pretty for table squares. 
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EDITED BY MRS. I. D. HOPE, 


Teacher of Cookery in the Public Schools of New York. 


A Chapter on Eggs. 


Eggs are very nutritious and contain about as 
much flesh-forming and heat-giving substances 
as an equal weight of beef. They contain all the 
elements necessary for animal life, the young 
chick being developed from them—although in 
this case the shell is also used, the mineral matter, 
which is chiefly carbonate of lime, being 
absorbed. 

The shell is porous, the air being conveyed in 
this way to the young bird during the process of 
hatching. It is this, also, which causes the egg 
to spoil, and anything @bich will seal up the 
pores and so prevent the alg, from entering, will 
effectually, preserve the egg-—provided, it is 
applied while the egg is perfectly fresh. 

The albumen of the egg is enclgsed in layers 
of thin-walled cells, that break up ‘during the 
process of beating, and this albumen, owing to 
its glutinous nature, catches and holds the air 
and increases very largely in bulk. It is this 
property of holding the air which causes eggs to 
make cake and pastry light. 

Eggs, to be wholesome, should be fresh. To 
tell a stale egg from a fresh one, drop them care- 
fully in a basin of cold water, those which lie on 
the side are good; those which stand on end are 
stale, or hold them upright between the thumb 
and finger of the right-hand before a lighted 
candle, and with the left-hand shade the eye, if 
the white looks clear, and the yolk is distinct, the 


- egg is good; if stale, it will look clouded, and 


the outline of the yolk will not be distinct. 

The shepherds of Egypt cooked eggs without 
the aid of fire. They placed them in a sling and 
turned it so rapidly that the friction of the air 
heated them sufficiently. 


Seft-Boiled Eggs. 


Have ready a sauce-pan of boiling water ; pr; 
the eggs into it with a spoon, letting the spoon 
touch the bottom of the sauce-pan before it is 
withdrawn to prevent breaking; let them stand 
where the water will keep hot but sof d0z/, from 
six to ten minutes. The white will be soft and 
creamy and the yolk soft but not liquid. In 
boiling eggs do not cook more than six at a time 
as more will lower the temperature of the water 
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too much. The eggs should be well covered, 
and the lid of the sauce-pan fit closely. 


Hard-Boiled Eggs. 


Cook them in water just below the _boil- 
ing point, one-half hour. Eggs cooked in 
this way are dry, mealy and easily digested, 
Cooked, as many cook them, ten minutes in 
boiling water they are tough, leathery and almost 
perfectly indigestible. 


Poached Eggs. 


Have a deep pan half full of boiling salted 
water. Allow one teaspoonful of salt and one 
tablespoonful of vinegar to every quart of water. 
Eggs to poach well should be at least twenty-four 
hours old. Break each egg separately in a saucer 
and slip it carefully into the water and keep it 
gently simmering until the white is set anda 
white film has formed over the yolk. Take up 
carefully with a skimmer and serve on toasted 
bread, or on slices of ham or bacon. When the 
egg is slipped into the water the white should be 
gathered together to keep it in a round shape or 
a cup may be turned over it for half a minute. 


Poached Eggs A La Creme. 


Poach as above. Prepare a cream sauce with 
one tablespoonful of butter, one of flour, one cup 
of milk and seasoning to taste. Pour it over the 
eggs and toast; sprinkle a little finely chopped 
parsley over the dish and serve immediately. 


Baked Eggs. 


Butter an earthen dish and break in as many 
eggs as will cover the bottom of the dish; puta 
small piece of butter on @ach egg, dust lightly 
with salt and pepper, and bake in the oven until 
the whites are set. 


Omelet. 

Four eggs, two tablespoontuls of milk, one 
saltpoonful of salt, a dash of pepper. Beat the 
yolks until light-colored and thick, add the milk, 
salt and pepper, mix thoroughly, then stir im 
lightly the whites which have been beaten sfift 
and dry. Puta large teaspoonful of butter in a 
clean frying-pan and when it bubbles all over, 
pour in the omelet. Slip a broad bladed knife 
under te keep it from burning im the middle, 
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Lift the pan from the hottest part of the fire, and 
when lightly browned underneath, put it on the 
oven grate to dry the top. Whena knife put in 
the center will come out clean, run the knife 
around the edge, fold carefully and turn out on a 
hot platter. Serve atonce. Add a half-cupful 
of chopped veal or chicken, stewed tomatoes, or 
sliced raw tomatoes, oysters which have been 
parboiled and drained or clams chopped fine, 
may be spread on the omelet before folding, 
making a fancy omelet and taking the name of 
the added ingredient. 


Jelly Omelet. 

Allow an even tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar to each egg and omit the pepper. When 
ready to fold put three tablespoonfuls of any 
fruit, jam or jelly, fold and sprinkle with sugar. 


“Orange Omelet. 


Three eggs, three even tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, the grated rind and half the 
juice of an orange. Beat the yolks, add the 
sugar, rind and juice. Stir in lightly the beaten 
whites and cook as in preceding recipes. Fold, 
turn out on a hot platter, dredge thickly with 
powdered sugar and score across both ways— 
forming squares, with a clean red-hot poker. The 
burnt sugar gives a fine flavor. For a change, 
cut the orange in small pieces, removing the 
tough skin and seeds, sprinkle with sugar, fold, 
dredge sugar over the top and serve. 


Omelet Souffle. 


Beat the yolks of two eggs until smooth and 
thick, add two rounded tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Beat the whites of four eggs until stiff and dry, 
and stir them lightly into the yolks. Pour lightly 
into a\well-buttered baking-dish, dredge with 
powdered sugar, and cook in a moderate oven 
till well puffed-up and a straw comes out clean, 
It will take ten or twelve minutes. Serve at 
once or it will fall. 


Plain Omelet. 


Beat two eggs lightly-enough to break them 
up. Add one saltspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper, and one tablespoonful of milk, 
Pour in a hot-buttered pan and cook, as in 
omelet number one. 


Creamy Omelet. 


Pour one-half cupful of boiling milk over one 
cupful of bread crumbs, and let stand until cool. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, add the soaked 
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bread, season with salt and pepper. Add the 
beaten whites, pour into a hot pan, in which a 
large teaspoonful of butter has been melted, 
cook slowly until a delicate brown, dry the top 
in the oven turn out on a hot platter and serve. 
This omelet will not fall but is delicate and tender 
when cold. 


Pickled Eggs. 

Remove the shells from hard boiled eggs and 
put them carefully in a jar. Pour over them 
boiling vinegar which has been well seasoned 
with salt, pepper-corn, cayenne, mustard-seed, 
allspice and mace. When cold sealup. They 
will be fit for use in two weeks, but will be better 
if allowed to stand a month. 


Scrambled Eggs. 


Beat two eggs slightly, add three tablespoonfuls 
of milk, salt and pepper to taste. Turn intoa 
hot-buttered pan and cook quickly, stirring all 
the time until like custard. Serve on toast. If 
cooked too long or allowed to stand a moment 
without stirring it will be tough and dry. 


Fried Eggs. 


Have a small frying pan with enough clear 
hot fat in it to cover an egg. Drop each egg 
carefully into the fat, dip the fat with a spoon 
and pour it over the eggs until a white coating 
forms. Serve with bacon or ham. The fat in 
which the bacon or ham has been cooked is best 


for frying eggs. 
Macaroni With Eggs. 


Break half a pound of macaroni into small 
pieces and cook for twenty minutes in salted 
boiling water; drain, put into an earthen dish 
and pour over it a cupful of white sauce into 
which has been stirred three heaping - table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese, two well-beaten 
eggs, salt and pepper to taste. Cut one large 
tablespoonful of butter into small bits and mix 
with the macaroni. Sprinkle grated cheese over 
the top and brown in a hot oven. 


Deviled Eggs. 

Six eggs, one slightly rounded teaspoonful of 
French mustard, two tablespoonfuls of boiled 
ham or tongue, one-half tablespoonful of olive 
oil, salt, pepper and cayenne to taste. Boil the 
eggs hard, and throw them in cold water for 
twenty minutes. Remove the shells and cut 
them in half lengthwise. Take out the yolks 
carefully. Rub the yolks to a smooth paste with 
the mustard and oil, then add the finely chopped 




















ham or tongue and seasoning. Fill the whites 
with this mixture and serve on a bed of lettuce. 
Coddied Eggs. 

One cup of scalded milk, four eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, salt and pepper to taste. 
Beat the eggs slightly, add milk, butter, salt and 
pepper. Set the pan containing the mixture in 
boiling water and stir constantly until quite 
thick. Serve on rice or toast. 


O & O Tea is now to be had at many of the 
leading grocer’s stores and is truly the choicest 
article ever offered to the public. It is perfectly 
pure and the quality never varies. It is also the 
most economical in use, as it has more strength 
than the lower grades. It is sold only in tins 
hermetically sealed and bearing the trade mark 
of the company, At last consumers of Tea are 
to be protected by a responsible and well organ- 
ized association of producers and importers. 








tee 
SICK COOKERY. 
(Continued from August Number.) 
Nourishing Blanc-Mange. 

One half a box of gelatine, one quart of new 
milk, one half a cup of cream, segar and flavor 
to taste. Soak the gelatine in the milk fifteen 
minutes, then put over hot water and boil until 
dissolved, Add sugar, flavoring and cream, 
Strain. Pour it into moulds and put ina cold 


place to harden. 
Egg Tea. 
Beat the yolk of an egg with one tablespoon- 


ful of sugar, add the white, which has been 
beaten to a stiff froth, and a pinch of salt. Add 
gradually asmall cupful of hot milk beating all 
the while, and if liked, a little nutmeg may be 
used for flavoring 

Crushed Wheat Pudding. 

One quart of new milk, one-third of a cupful 
of wheat, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch 
of salt and a small piece ofstick cinnamon. Bake 
about two and a half hours ina moderate oven, 
stirring occasionally the first hour. A few raisins 
are animprovement. To be eaten hot or cold. 

Irish Moss Jelly. 

One-half cupful of Irish moss,one pint of boiling 
water, two lemons, three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Soak the moss in cold water until soft, Pick over 
and wash and put it into the boiling water, and 
simmer until dissolved. Add lemon juice and 
sugar, strain into a mould and set away in a cold 
place to harden. 

Cream Toast. 

Dry thoroughly and toast two slices of bread a 

Put one cupful of milk on the 


delicate brown. 
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fire in a small sauce-pan. Mix one heaping tea 
spoonful of flour to a smooth paste with a little 
milk, stir it into the boiling milk and simmer for 
ten minutes, add a salt-spoonful of salt and a tea- 
spoonful of butter. Cut the toast into small 
squares or strips, lay them on a dish and pour the 
cream over them. Toast to be easily acted upon 
by the digestive fluids should be thoroughly dried 
before browning. 
Iee Cream For An Invalid. 

One-half cupful of milk, one-half cupful of 
cream, one heaping tablespoonful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of melted chocolate or a tablespoonful 
of fruit juice. Put the mixture into a small pail 
having a tight cover. Beat with an egg-beater 
until light and foamy,put on the cover and set 
the pail into a larger one and fill the space with 
fine ice and salt. Let stand about fifteen min- 
utes, take off the cover and scrape down the sides, 
beat hard; replace the cever, let it stand five min- 
utes and repeat this until the cream is hard. 

To Chip Iee. 

With a thimble on your finger, press a large 
needle into a piece of ice and chip it off into bits 
Mix it with fruit juice or jelly. 

Lemonade. 

One large lemon, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one pint of boiling water, Pare the lemon very 
thin; remove all of the thick white skin, cut the 
lemon in thin slices and remove the pits. Put 
slices of lemon, the thin peel and the sugar into 
a pitcher and pour over them the boiling water; 
cover closely and let stand until cold—strain be- 


fore serving. 
Wine Jelly. 


One-halfa package of gelatine, one-half a cup 
ful of cold water, one pint of boiling water, one- 
third of a cupful of lemon juice, one pint of wines 
one pint of sugar. Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water until soft. Dissolve the sugar in the boil- 
ing water, and stit it into the soaked gelatine, 
add the lemon juice and the thin yellow rind and 
the wine. Strain into a mould and set away in 
a cold place to harden. 

From the time a child is old enough to sit at 
the table, teach him the proper use of the knife, 
fork and spoon. Never allow a child to lean 
upon the table ; habits such as that will accom- 
pany him all through life. He should be taught 
to wait patiently until his elders are served. It 
is very important to observe carefully these minor 
points. By proper training in the beginning 
parents are saved annoyance and mortification in 





the future. 
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Fig.1,2. Fancy Apron. 

Aprons made of fancy materials are very fash- 
ionable at present, and many pretty designs for 
these useful adjuncts to the toilette, are to be 
seen, Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate a fancy apron, 
which is worked in bold design, in red and black 
silk, on coarse linen canvas, which has the ad- 
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leaving seven and taking out twelve, to form the- 
pattern, till within six inches of the end, which. 
should be frayed out to form the fringe; another 
strip of material should be cut, and fringed out 
in the same way, and laid at the back of the 
border, so that a thick, double fringe is obtained. 
Work the apron with silk, as shown in Fig. 2, 
alternating the red and 
black colors to form 
stripes, When done,. 
dampen the work on 
the wrong side, and 
iron it out flat. Make 
it up in box-plaits, and 
fasten on to a stiff 
band, which should be 
finished with a piece 
of elastic, to pass round 
the waist; a wide rib- 
bon bow of red silk is. 
attached on one side, 
consisting of three 
yards five inches wide, 
which is knotted, and 
hangs to the edge of 


a hg He eh apron, This apron can 


vantage of being both a pretty and cheap addi- 
tion to the toilette. It is thirty-five inches long, 
and thirty wide; the sides are hemmed, while 
the lower end is frayed out to form a handsome 
fringe. Commence from the waist, by leaving 
ten threads of the canvas, then pull out twelve, 
leave seven, and again take out twelve, repeat 
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be made in any colors. 
that fancy dictates and 
would make a pretty 
Christmas gift to a 
friend. 

MABEL WARE. 


Fig. 3. Corner For 
Sheet in Drawn 
Work. 

Gradually the fact is. 
dawning upon us that 
household linen affords. 
a vast field for the ex- 
ercise of our taste and 
skill in embroidery, 
and we are getting 
quite accustomed to. 
the use of towels, sheets, pillow-slips, table- 
cloths, and table-napkins, that are handsomely 
embroidered. In Fig. 3 is founda corner that is. 
thoroughly effective. It should be placed about 
an inch anda half from the edge of the sheet or 
other article, which should be of an evenly 
woven make, of fine soft linen, Anyone who 




















understands that most fascinating art, “ drawn 
work,” will see at a glance how this border is 
managed. Two threads of linen are drawn out 
round each of the tiny squares, These open 
threads are then caught together in pairs, first on 
one side of the square and then on the other, so 
that on the wrong side the stitches are arranged 
much in cross-stitch-fashion, By working thus, 
the squares become slightly drawn,so that they 
stand up as the squares do in quilting. The 
larger patterns in the extreme corner are stitched 
round in the same way as the smaller ones, The 
remaining portion of drawn work consists of tiny 
squares of three threads, which are alternately 
drawn horizontally and vertically, and are kept 
in place by a stitch thrown round them. Small 
star-shaped patterns are worked at equal dis- 
tances round the edge, between two rows of 
plain back stitch, The best quality of flax thread 
only should be chosen for such work as this, 
which is so durable as to be worthy only of the 
use of the very best materials. A. S. 


Fig. 4. 

Make a chain the length required, 
1st row: One double into a stitch, five chain, 
pass over three stitches, and repeat to the end of 
the row. 
2d row: 
five chain. 


Trimming; Crochet. 


One double into centre of five chain, 
Repeat to the end of row, 





Fic. 3. 
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3d and 4th rows: Like second row.. 

5th row: One treble into the centre of each 
of four loops of chain, fifty-five chain, Repeat 
from the be- 
ginning of the 
row, 

6th row: 
One treble in- 
to the top loop 
of first five 
chain of last 
row,one treble 
into the last of 
four trebles, 
four chain, 
pass over 
seven chain, 
one double in- 
to the next, 
* five chain, 
pass over five 
chain, one 
double into 
the next, re- 
peat from * 
seven times 
more, four 
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chain. Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

For the heading : 

Work one double into each stitch of the 
foundation chain. The stars in the centre of 
scallops are worked in lace stitches, The lead- 
ing threads must be caught into the chain- 
stitches of the fifth row, and into the loops of 
five chain of fourth row, 





Crochet Shoulder Cape. 
(See illustration in front part of book.) 

Shoulder capes are popular in every form, 
Those made of zephyr are very prettyand useful 
to throw round the shoulders when chilly in a 
room, Our illustration is an especially pretty 
example. 

This cape is worked in crochet with white 
double zephyr wool. A rather coarse bone 
needle is required, as the work must be very 
loose. Begin at the front edge with a chain of 
21 stitches. For the first row pass 1 and work 
20 single crochet on the rest. 2d row.—(Right 
side) turn, I chain, 20 single on the 20, working 
the first 3 stitches at the neck through the entire 
chain of the stitch, and the remainder into the 
front mesh only; the 3 stitches nearest the neck 
are worked the same way in every row. Work 
29 more rows like the 2d, which will carry the 
work to the middle of the back; the 3d and 4th 
rows and the 7th and 8th rows are short rows 
for gores, worked to and fro only on 17 stitches 
from the lower end, omitting the 3 at the neck; 
care must be taken in the next row not to leave 
a hole when passing over the end of the gore; 
the 11th and 12th, 15th and 16th, 19th and 2oth, 
are also short rows, worked on only 15 stitches ; 
in every 3d row of the 11 rows which follow after 
the 20th widen 4 times at the lower end by 
working 2 stitches on 1. Work the second half 
to correspond, narrowing where the widening 
occurred in the first half, for which work off 2 
stitches together. Edge the cape, except at the 
neck, with a fringe of loops worked as follows : 


Begin at 
the right 
front edge, 
working 
on the 
wrong 
side; 3 
times by 
turns a sin- 
gle on the 
next stitch and 5 chain, then 3 times a single on 
the next stitch and 6 chain, 5 times by turns a 


single on the next stitch and 7 chain, 4 times a - 


single on the next and 8 chain, 3 times a single 
on the next and 9 chain, 2 single with 10 chain 
between on the next, 10 chain, a single on the 
next, 11 chain, a single on the next; from here 
to the same point on the other half work a single 
on the next and 12 chain, then decrease the 
length of the loops gradually to correspond with 
the first half. For the collar work a chain of 
the length required, make 5 rows in the same 
stitch as the cape,and edge with a fringe of 
loops, of which the first and last 4 loops have 6, 
7, 8 and 9 chain, and all between Io chain. 
Crochet the collar to the cape, and finish with a 
ribbon bow at the throat. ELsiIE SNow, 


ee eee 
Point-Lace Handkerchief. 
(See folded colored sheet in front part of book.) 

Point-lace work is a fascinating employment 
which fully repays all the labor devoted to it 
when completed. Many dainty articles can be 
fashioned after the stitches are once learned, 
care and neatness being the requisites to success. 
Our design 
is given in 
full working 
size, Fig. 1 
represents 
the quarter 
of a hand- 
kerchief; the 
design is 
bold and ef- 
fective when 
Siclentag ae, worked with 
ARAL NAA nea oDAGS th e varie d 

me stitches giv- 

en on front sheet, and in figs, 5 and 6. 
It should be first traced on paper, and after- 
wards transferred on to a square-shaped piece 
of blue linen ready for working, Only one sized 
lace braid is required, which should be carefully 
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tacked on to the pattern ason front sheet. The lace 
stitches can then be filled in, which are not diffi- 
cult in themselves, yet great nicety is required to 
keep them even, and give the work a light and 
dainty appearance when finished. A plain neat 
buttonhole is the first stitch to grasp, as on this 
one most of the others depend, for each one more 
or less represents a form of the one stitch. The 
plates, which include the various details of the 
lace pattern, are so accurately and well drawn 
that it seems superfluous to add a description of 
the same, for each stitch and thread is visible in 
the exact size in which it is to be worked. 








Fic, 6. 
If the reader is desirous to learn the various 
stitches thus represented, it would be well to first 
practice each one upon some piece of material 


before commencing the handkerchief. The 
centre, when the lace is finished, is filled in with 
a round-shaped piece of fine cambric cut to the 
required size ; it should not be hemmed, but the 
border neatly whipped with fine cotton, and 
sewn to the edge of the lace braid. 

The braid, and also the linen thread, which is 
used for working the handkerchief, can be pro- 
cured at any fancy-work store. A medium size 
thread should be selected, as, if very fine, the 
work will be found much more troublesome to 
manage. ELLA WARD. 


An Embroidered Bedspread. 
HARRIET CUSHMAN. 

The beautiful bedspreads made of bolton 
sheeting and heavily embroidered have won a 
deserved popularity. They form one of the at- | 
tractions of every sale of art needle-work, and 
few women there be who do not desire such an 
ornamental adjunct to their guest-chamber. But 
all who admire and covet may not be able to 
command the snug little sum marked on the price 
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list. The materials, bolton linen, stamped de- 
sign and silks, are also quite expensive; and, - 
alas, every one has neither leisure nor skill to 
embroider one for herself. 

A pretty substitute, not an imitation, may be 
made at a trifling outlay of time, labor or money. 

Select heavy unbleached table damask, of a 
soft creamy tint, and with a decided conventional 
design. Cut the desired size, and hemstitch a 
wide hem all around. Then spread smoothly on 
bed or floor, 

Gather the largest leaves of the common pop- 
py; place them on stiff paper, trace the outline 
with a pencil and cut out, A half dozen leaves 
of varying shapes and sizes are usually sufficient, 
as they can be duplicated. 

Lay these paper leaves on the linen, “ pow- 
dering” it with them in a careless manner. 

When all are arranged to suit the fancy, pin 
each one to prevent displacement, and the out- 
lines on the damask with a soft pencil. 

Then take a coffee-saucer as a guide, and draw 
disks in the spaces between the leaves, arranging 
them irregularly. Let the disks or circles be tangent 
interlacing or entirely separate from each other. 

For the embroidery take linen rope floss of 
two or three shades; canary yellow, orange and 
yellow brown make a good combination; shades 
of mahogany, another. 

Work the leaves in an irregular, long and short 
buttonhole stitch, and the stems and circles in 
simple stem stitch. 

This bold pattern and easy stitches will work 
rapidly, and the result will be rich and effective. 
If a person is skilled with the pencil, the flowers 
of the poppy or morning glory might be drawn 
instead of the leaves; but the latter are less 
hackneyed than the blossoms. 

The materials for such a bedspread will cost 
about two dollars, or a sum equal to the price of 
stamping one. 

Besides the saving of money there is a genuine 
satisfaction in feeling that the design is original, 
to a certain degree; and so much of the joy of 
an inventor or artist is experienced. 

The fortunate possessor of one of the heavy linen 
sheets of great grandmother’s youth may utilize it 
in place of the damask, and preserve it as well, 

An appropriate motto in quaint lettering adds 
much to the effect of this simple design. 

“‘ Schlafen Sie wohl! ”—*« Leaves that slumber 
in a shady mass,”—might be used; while for 
grandmother’s linen a text of Scripture would be 
peculiarly fitting. 
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Our Arm Chair. 


ITH the cool, crisp days of October, 
comes to us all the glory of woods 
and fields in the gorgeous array 

which they don before the chilly winds of Novem- 
ber scatter the brilliant foliage far away; and 
causes us to draw near to the cosy fire with a 
pleasant book, to dream away the moments as 
they fly rapidly away. On all sides the busy 
hum of business reaches us. The merchant, who 
has selected his stock with careful consideration, 
finds by tke rapid sales he is making that his 
customers are pleased with his choice. The 
manufacturer, that a peculiar design has met with 
special favor. The inventor, that his pet of me- 
chanical skill has at last been appreciated, and 
so on in every industry. While upon every side 
inventive genius has been busy and has met with 
proportionate success, we have not been idle. 
While the lazy, dreamy days of summer were 
with us we have thought and planned out our 
work for the coming season, until now with the 
first cool and refreshing breezes of the autumn, 
we stand braced up to meet all the demands 
which reach us upon every side. We have ar- 
ranged with authors for the choicest of their 
writings. Two favorites with our readers are 
now busy with serial stories, to commence in the 
December number, and many new names are to 
be added to our already large number. Choice 
illustrations have been selected, beautiful designs 
for different purposes have been chosen, All the 
old departments are to continue full of interest 
in the coming year, and many new ones added. 
We have determined the coming season to make 
GopeEy’s LADy’s Book as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible in every department, no matter what the 
cost may be to us, Let your friends send for a 
specimen copy of the magazine and judge of its 
merits for themselves. Interest yourselves early 
in getting up clubs; you will be well paid for 
any trouble it may cause you, and in the end 
you will receive the thanks of those whom you 
have interested in securing for themselves the 
best fashion magazine in America. We intend 
making the circulation for the season of 1890 
the largest yet issued. We are ready to do our 
part in giving as nearly as possible a perfect 
fashion journal, Let our friends aid us in com- 
mencing early to send new and renew old sub- 
scriptions, so that the year 1890 may be memo- 


rable to us as the most successful of all the many 
successful ones in the past years. 
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To Editors and Publishers. 

We are always happy to have articles copied 
from our magazine when credit is given to 
GopDEy’s LADy’s Book for them. But all arti- 
cles so copied must be credited. Our book being 
copyrighted, demands that courtesy to us, if 
nothing more. 

anspaesnsiapiiiieiiagliiioke 
as BOOK TABLE. 

Two valuable books have just been issued by 
J. Walter Thompson, the well-known advertising 
agent, at 38 Park Row, New York. They both 
relate, as one might expect, to advertising, and 

“both contain an immense number of minature 
pictures of the leading papers in the country, 
which give the reader a good idea of the charac- 
ter and typographical appearance of the publica- 
tions, Besides these pictures there is consider- 
able information, of the greatest importance to 
advertisers, in regard to the features, circulation, 
etc., of the several journals. One of the books 
contains in French the same matter that is given 
in English, and is, therefore, of special value to 
foreign advertisers—who, by the way, appear to 
appreciate more and more the advantages of 
using such good American periodicals as 
GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book. 

Mr. Thompson is one of the most intelligent, 
wide-awake and responsible advertising agents 
in the United States. He is especially celebrated 
for preparing advertisements in the most attrac- 
tive manner in the minimum of space, and also 
in originating felicitous and striking cuts for 
their illustration. Many advertisers have made 
fortunes through his agency, and all who contem- 
plate any more than local advertising, will be 
fortunate to engage his services. 

“Two Daugthers of one Race,” by W. Heim- 
burg, translated by Mrs. D, M. Lowrey. Wor- 
thington Co., 747 Broadway, New York. Price 
75 cents. 

The book deals with certain peculiar phases 
of German high-life society, and of the fortunes 
of two young sisters, The translation is perfect, 
and altogether the novel is delightfully told, and 
very dramatic in its treatment. It is written 





with the inimitable of this gifted author. 
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«Adrian Lyle,” by Rita, J. B. Lippincott 

ompany, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 25 cents. 

A thrilling love story with a deep laid plot 

nd mystery shrouding the story throughout 
;ntil the final denouncement takes place, It is 

together a book in which the reader cannot 
fil to be pleased with the heroine for her sweet 
nd shadowed life. 

«The Story of Helen Davenant,” by Violet 
Fane, D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price 50 
cents. 

The heroine is first introduced as a young 
hild, when unknown to herself she assists in a 
tragedy connected with her whole future. The 
plot is a good one and is well written up. The 
many vicissitudes that happen to her and the 
other characters form a charming book taken as 
la whole. 

« Helene,” by Emile Zola, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 25 cents, 

“Helene” is a tale of love, and shows the 
author’s remarkable descriptive powers. The 
skill with which this history is developed, indi- 
cates the knowledge of the author, which is one 
secret of his power. 





What the Press Says of Us. 


GopEy’s LADy’s Book is an old-established 
Philadelphia magazine, “devoted to the interests 
of the family.” Its illustrations include fashion- 
plates, work, etc., and the reading is for the most 
part pleasant and gossipy, short storiesand poems 
predominating. The sections on fashions and 


)Jthe work table would interest some ladies ‘in our 


own country. Ze Queen, London, Eng. 


GopgEy’s LApy’s Book for September is filled 
with attractive novelties. The fashions are good 
and the literature first-class. There are numer- 
ous good pieces of poetry, articles upon home 
comfort, recipes, work table, foreign gossip and 
fashion articles. — Sunday Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for August is an espe- 
cially good number. Beautifully colored and 
black fashion and work plates and a charming 
frontispiece pleases the eye. The reading mat- 
ter is always choice. Send fifteen cents for 
sample copy GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— Republican, Millersburg, Ohio. 
Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for September is the 









most delightful number of this grand old maga- 
ine it has ever been our pleasure to receive, and 
he ladies, for whom it is especially adapted, 
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will acquiesce in our opinion, we doubt not.— 
Fournal, Farmville, Va. 


The September number of GoDEy’s LApy’s 
Book (Philadelphia) is at hand. The fashions 
are good, the literature first-class, and the 
numerous illustrations, not only designs, but 
really beautiful pictures. The publishers should 
meet with every success, their efforts. to please 
the popular taste certainly deserve it.—Sunday 
Republic, Philadelphia, Pa, 

We have just received the September number 
of GoDEy’s LADy’s Book, and our unqualified 
verdict is that it is a boss number. The fashions- 
are good, the literature first-class, and the numer- 
ous illustrations, not only designs, but really 
beautiful pictures, The publishers should meet 
with every success; their efforts to please the 
popular taste certainly deserve it. No lady 
should be without this favorite monthly fashion 
magazine.—Sunday Dispatch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GopEy’s for August is before us, and presents 
a handsome appearance. The table of contents. 
for this number manifests a desire on the part of 
the editor to maintain the popularity of the book, 
Besides many articles of sterling worth in prose 
and poetry, there is considerable space devoted 
to a woman’s department, exclusively filled with 
fashion-plates and such directions accompanying 
them as are really available for the amateur 
dressmaker.—Leisure Hours, Philadelphia, Pa, 

GopeEy’s LApy’s Book for September is filled 
to repletion with attractive novelties. Each num- 
ber as the year progresses grows better, and yet 
the proprietors promise greater attractions, How 
the magazine manages always to keep at the 
head of all other publications is only known to 
the publishers, who so well understand how to 
cater to the public taste.—Herald, Cowden, Ill. 
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A Chinese Funeralin Philadelphia. 





CHUNG HONG BURIED WITH REMARKABLE RITES 
AND CEREMONIES. 


The funeral of Chung Hong, a deceased laun- 
dryman, was made the occasion of a general 
holiday inChinatown. The ceremonies over his 
remains took place in the house of the under- 
taker. A great many pig-tailed laundrymen at- 
tended. The deceased was clothed in garments 
of the lightest texture, so that he might not 
suffer from the heat in his new abode. He wore 
a straw hat, and in one hand he held a fan. The 
corpse of a Chinaman is always provided with 
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money to pay his expenses into the unknown 
country. 

One of the mourners dropped between Hong’s 
teeth a 25-cent piece, and about a score of the 
others came forward with their quarter contri- 
butions. The undertaker could not get all of 
them in the dead Chinaman’s mouth, and half of 
the silver pieces were placed in his pocket. The 
ceremonies finished the coffin was closed, and 
over the top of it were placed the strips of red, 
white and black bunting, the colors of the Sing 
Ye Hong Society (Chinese Free Masons), of 
which the dead man had beena member. All 
members of the society are considered enemies 
of the Chinese Emperor, and regarded as out- 
laws. Should any one of them return to the 
mother country and become known he would be 
beheaded. The corpse was then taken to Race 
street, below Tenth, and the funeral started to 
the cemetery from the house of Kwong Mon 
Wah, the Chief Mandarin of the settlement. 
Strips of burning paper were thrown from the 
first carriage on the way to the cemetery, to 
keep evil spirits away. 

At the cemetery, after the coffin had been 
lowered in the grave, the mourners threw in all 
sorts of things, in the hope that they might be 
useful to the deceased. The list of contributions 
comprized: A Chinese outfit of clothes, a Chi- 
nese duck cooked in the mother country, a pot 
of tea and three cups to drink from, paper and 
matches to make a fire to cook the tea, two 
loaves of bread, five pounds of rice, a plate, 
knife and fork, plenty of luck sticks, a fine 
tooth-comb, a porous plaster, plenty of slips of 
paper to keep off evil spirits. Before leaving 
the grave the mourners burned all the paper 
bags and wrappings which had enclosed the 
above supplies, making a big bonfire at the foot 
of the grave. 


For the complexion and for light cutaneous 
affections, Créme Simon, superior to the “ vase- 
line” and “cucumbers;” it whitens and per- 
fumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris; Park & Tilford, 
New York, Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

An extraordinary will was probated recently 
at Nashville, Tennessee. Mrs. Mary Ann Schaub, 
an aged German lady, died at her home, where 
she had lived for nearly half a century. She 
had no kin, and had surrounded herself by a 
number of dogs and cats. She had accumulated 
a handsome property, valued at about $6000, and 
this she leaves in trust for two of her favorite 
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dogs. She provides that a sufficient sum shall hs 
reserved to maintain these dogs in comfort, 
long as they live, and especially orders one be 
and clothing for their occupancy. A young 
lady, whom she adopted some years ago, is mad¢ 
secondary beneficiary, upon the condition ¢ 
she live in the house and care for the dogs for 
period of eight years. 

UNITED STATEs Map. _ A large, handsom 
map of the United States, showing North ang 
South Dakota; mounted, and suitable for eithe: 
office or home use, is being issued by the Bur. 
lington Route. A copy will be furnished re 
sponsible parties free, on application to P, § 
Eustis, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, C, 
B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 

A CHINESE NEWSPAPER has been investigating 
the origin of foot cramping by Chinese women. 
The practice is of very ancient date, Some 
affirm that it arose in the time of the Five 
Dynasties—that is, in the tenth century, A. D. 
Jao Niang, the mistress of Li Yu, the last Em- 
peror of these dynasties tied up her feet with 
silk into the shape of the crescent moon, and a 
the other beauties of the time imitated her. The 
literature of previous dynasties does not allude 
to the custom, 

BURLINGTON RouTE — THROUGH SLEEPER 
To Texas Points.—The C., B.& Q. R.Ri 
now running, in connection with the Missouri 
Kansas & Texas Ry. from Hannibal, a sleeping 
car from Chicago to Sedalia, Fort Scott, Parsons, 
Denison, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, Houston 
Galveston, and other points in Missouri, Kans 
Indian Territory and Texas. Train leaves-Chi 
cago at 5.45 P. M. daily, Peoria at 8.20 P.M. 
daily except Sunday, and reaches Texas points 
many hours quicker than any other route. 
Through tickets and further information can b 
obtained of ticket-agents and P. S. Eustis, Gen 
Pass. and Tkt. Agt., C., B. & Q. R.R., Chicago 

There is a man in Biddeford, Me., who b 
whittled so industriously and skillfully for eleven 
years asto bring himself into notice. Among 
the products of his jack-knife are a violin-cas¢ 
made of 2,937 pieces of wood, of 106 different 
kinds; a yoke of oxen and a cart, put togethe 
in a glass jar with a small neck, and a greal 
number of really well-made animals that woul 
sell readily as toys. But this Maine genius wi 
not part with any of his creations for love ¢ 
money, and as he does nothing but whittle, hei 
getting together a large and interesting collec 
tion, 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 




















Fashionable Winter Hat. 














Fig. 12 
For Descr 


iption See Fashion Department. 





For Description See Fashion Department. 
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For Description See Fashion Department. 
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NEW STYLE UPRIGHT, 


in 1861. 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Messrs. Mason & HAMLIN 
MAsoN & HAMLIN Organs have always maintained their 


supremacy over all others, having received — Honors at all 
Great World’s Exhibitions since 1867. 


















MASON & HAMLIN PIANO. 
NEW STYLES. 

New style Mason & Hamiin up- 
right Piano, in elegant case of quar- 
tered oak; ‘Liszt’ Models ; Baby 
Organs, at $22; 3-manual pedal base, 
82 feet pedal Organ ; new model Baby 
Grand Piano; new popular style Or- 
gan, $99. Organs and Pianos 
rented till rent pays for them. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 








BABY ORGAN. 





Price, $22. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO. 


The Mason & Hamuin ‘‘Stringer,” 
invented and patented by Mason & 
Ham1uin in 1882, is used in the Mason & 
Hamlin Pianos exclusively. Remarkable 
refinement 
of tone and 
phenome- 
nal capaci- 
ty to stand 
in tune 
character- 
ize these 
instrua- 
ments. 







POPULAR ORGAN, 

















MASON & HAMLIN\ 


ORCAN & PIANO C@Q., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 46 E. 14th St. (Union Square) 
NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Style 2239. 
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ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Rue 8t-Honor, PARIS 






















PURE DYE, 


2) PYRE. \ FAST 


SILK Bre 


Is the best for all kinds 
of Seg Crochet 
Silks, for Art 

Silks, 

















EUREKA KNITTING SILK 


Bork ote. wp te oaeike, wane a4 hati? 
are unexeell ed. TRY TH EM. 


EUREKA SPOOL “SILK Bucioanote Feist Band 






These gooks have stood the test of yeerean’ and 


of oy - co ularit, foe ae reason that 
j= are mitantly gr RE ELTABEE both in ae, 


taro ey ae For oe pale De amg leading 


WASTE, EMBROIDERY | SILK, svete 
1s aan Pamphlet with rules for 
siraaty lad 
EUREKA SILK | | iW LNAN Y 
MFG. CO. is SPO0) 


BOSTON, MASS. 







Embroidery, etc., 10 cents, 



















In writing to_Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’s BOOK. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 








* Mamma—’ Denia, Please!” 


LUNDBORC’S 


FAMOUS PHREUMES, 
Edenia, Goya Lily, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet. 


Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 
DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, smtitanst LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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